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Now SHELL ETHYL is made 
with the new Super Shell 
gasoline base! Motorists 
formerly paid 3¢ extra 
per gallon for Super Shell 
alone. With ethyl added, 
this gasoline is further im- 
proved ...a double pre- 
mium gasoline at a single 
premium price! 
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he “How to Do It” Guide to Western Outdoor Life 
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RUSTIC FURNITURE 


and how to make it. 









20 
CABIN PLANS 


including cabins of log, stone 
and frame construction. 









CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 






100 
CABIN IDEAS 


for building and decorating 
the vacation home. 



















CARE and COOKING 
of FISH and GAME 







GRUB LISTS 


for hikers, campers and those 










30 
CAMP RECIPES 


by Old Timers. 





who pack in. 






njoy Your Own Cabin This Year 


tions about cabins and Western out- 


[vx book has all the answers to ques- 


door life. 


It contains hundreds of cabin ideas, and 
a wealth of plans, pictures and diagrams 
that will make it easy for you to build and 
possess the vacation home of your dreams 
. and a whole pack-kit of ideas on 
Western outdoor life, hunting, fishing, 
and camping . . ideas that will add to the 
enjoyment of your outdoor life and save 
you many times the slight cost of the 
book. 
A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
four years from over 200.000 readers who 


have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 
Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on acamping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ 
bag, will add to your comfort, improve 
your camp cooking, even help you catch 
a few more fish, and increase your vaca- 
tion fun for years to come. Order your 
copy today . . then give it up if you can. 


The second edition is 
going fast. Get yours ©. 
today to avoid disap- — 
pointment. If not en- in stamps 
or coun 


tirely satisfied return 
the book and we will 
refund your money. 


POSTPAID anywhere in U.S.A. 


USE COUPON BELOW frre eoksclters and mewsdealers 





[LIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY TO SUNSET MAGAZINE 








y I want a copy of the SUNSET 
e Ss ° Camp and Cabin Book. I en- 


close 50c. Please mail the book 
post-haste. You are to refund 
my money if I return the book. 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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FRIEND, the mother of two charm- 

ing children, recently advanced 
what was to me a new thought in the 
education of children. 

“T want Blanche to begin taking piano 
lessons now, while she is just eight years 
old, so that she will be playing ‘baby’ 
pieces while she is still just a baby, and 
not a big girl of twelve or thirteen. She 
is proud to play them now, but she 
would be ashamed if she were much 
older. I believe there is a ‘best’ time 
for everything in one’s individual devel- 
opment, and we fathers and mothers 
would do well to help our children try 
things out at these different stages.” 

Playing baby pieces while still a baby! 
Haven’t you known larger boys and 
girls who rebelled at music lessons just 
because they were too old mentally for 
the only music their fingers could play? 
And haven’t you known grown women 
who rebelled at the ordinary tasks of 
homemaking, merely because they did 
not, as children, learn to do them easily 
and gracefully, but were awkward and 
childish in their efforts? 

There are many interpretations of this 
sensible theory—which seems to be more 
honored in the breach than in _ the 
observance. 

It is not enough to give children op- 
portunities of trying the arts at the 
appropriate times. It is vital that they 
be permitted to pass through the “seven 
ages of man”—the various stages in the 
evolution of an infant into an adult—at 
the proper time, in as painless as pos- 
sible a manner for both the child himself 
and his parents and associates. 

Psychologists tell us that a frequent 
cause of personality quirks or malad- 
justments is the fact that a person has 
stopped at one or another of these 
stages, and has never progressed to 
mental adulthood. Speakeasies are full 
of such undeveloped personalities, and 
there are plenty of them outside these 
places, too! There are those who suffer 
from an infantile devotion to one parent 
or the other—an emotion far different 
from the lovely but thoroughly sane 
feeling one normally has for his father 
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and mother. Sometimes one is stopped 
at the narcissistic stage of self-admira- 
tion, which is ordinarily outgrown be- 
fore one starts to kindergarten. Some- 
times one’s development is arrested in 
the period of gangs and secret societies. 
Sometimes an individual stops in the 
“silly” period of adolescence, or perhaps 
he reverts to it later, when gray hairs 
and wrinkles begin to appear. 
Sometimes—and this is almost equally 
deplorable—a boy or girl grows to matu- 
rity without ever having learned how to 
play. Life means work, and only work, 
to him. He finds it hard to take the 
complete annual vacation his doctors 
advise as he approaches middle age. 
The glories of Yosemite, of Rainier, of 
the Trinity Alps, the blue depths of 
Crater and Tahoe, go unappreciated, for 
these busy persons must hurry quickly 
along in order to “get back to work.” 
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True enough, work is a blessing, but 


periods of rest, of mental, physical, and 
spiritual re-creation—f life is to be truly 
livable. 
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What to do about all these and other 


possible dangers? Well, no one knows) 


for sure, but psychologists and thinking 


parents (who have to be psychologists § 


S Lwi 


too!) seem generally to agree in at least 
one line of thought: that the aim of allf 
education, both at home and in school, § 


should be to develop responsible adults, 


mature in their thinking and actions af 
well as in their physical structure. To 
accomplish this is a matter of encourage} 


ment in good tendencies, discourage 
ment of “unsocial” behavior; a mingling 
of praise, discipline, affection, reproof,; 
and a constant prayer for guidance in 
the wise and just administering of all 
these.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 
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The Chicago World’s Fair closes 
October 31st. Our record-break- 
ing low summer fares will be on 
sale until October 15th. 

You’ve undoubtedly heard 
many conflicting reports about 
the Fair. So have we. But we 
have yet to meet a single person 
who made the trip and regretted 
it. Some say it is too gaudy, 
some say it is too big— but no 
one accuses it of being dull. 

You have three months left 
to go. Let us show you how little 
it will cost. Write for our new 
booklet containing comprehen- 
sive information on rail and Pull- 
man fares, cost in Chicago, etc. 

Here are a few of the advan- 
tages Southern Pacific offers on 
a trip east this summer: 


From SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Take the fast “Golden State 
Limited” and enjoy the luxury of 
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ONLY 
THREE MONTHS 
Liem cio}: 





its air-cooled dining car, its club 
and lounge car and its modern 
Pullmans— extra fare comfort 
but no extra fare! Direct to 
Chicago via El Paso and Kansas 
City. 


From NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The ‘Overland Limited” is the 
fastest train by hours to Chicago. 
The only train from central Cali- 
fornia with air-cooled dining car. 
No extra fare. 


From OREGON & WASHINGTON 
Go East through California and 
circle back on a northern line for 
not 1¢ more rail fare. 


“MEALS SELECT” 
Every Southern Pacific dining car 
now serves complete luncheons 
and dinners for 80¢ to $1.25 and 
breakfasts for 50¢ to 90¢. The 
finest service and food at prices 
everyone can afford. 


SUMMER ROUNDTRIPS to CHICAGO 
$ 60 50— 
$ 7O 5O— 
$ 80 50— 


$9030—(Oct. 31 limit) good in Standard 


good in coaches and chair cars on 
our fastest trains. 
good in Pullman tourist sleeping 


cars (plus berth). 
(21-day limit) good in Standard 


Pullmans (plus berth). 


Pullmans (plus berth). 


— I. WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

Address letter or post card to E.W. Clapp, 65 Market St., 
y San Francisco; C. L. McFaul, Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 
Angeles; or J. A. Ormandy, 705 Pacific Bldg., Portland, 


or see any Southern Pacific agent. 


Southern Pacific 


































































HILE this isn’t a fashion column, 

we almost feel that we could 
write something along that line, after 
having answered so many questions this 
summer on “What shall we wear on our 
trip to Chicago?” The answers are 
numerous and varied. We have par- 
ticularly wanted to recommend the 
cottons which are so smart this season, 
but have hesitated to do so simply be- 
cause of their tendency to wrinkle—the 
bane of the well groomed traveler. Here 
comes good news, though! Under a new 
anti-crease process, the ordinary cottons 
and rayons have been made positively 
wrinkleproof. We speak from expe- 
rience, because we have a piece of the 
treated and a piece of the untreated 
voile in our desk with which to prove the 
statement. Leading department stores 
are stocking these materials and selling 
dresses of the same materials. Summer 
travelers can now travel with light 
weight wrinkleproof dresses that launder 
easily and well and still retain their 
smartness. 

Camping Supplies 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My husband and I contemplate a two weeks’ 
vacation at a lake in the Cascade Mountains, and 
we are wondering if you have any information on 
what food supplies will be necessary per person for 
that length of time. We shall not be near provision 
sources during most of the trip.—B. S., Yakima, 
Washington. 

We are sending you a copy of “Camp- 
ing With Canned Foods,” a leaflet 
which contains excellent camping sug- 
gestions, good menus, a list of supplies 
necessary for a week’s trip into country 
that cannot be depended upon for sup- 
plies, as well as general information 
helpful to the camper. You will want 
to see your local grocer about dehydrated 
vegetables and the necessary staples 
such as canned butter (by the way, did 
you know that mayonnaise serves nicely 
as a spread for bread when butter is not 
obtainable’), powdered milk, dried eggs, 


VS 


etc., according to the quantities listed 
in the leaflet. (Editor’s Note: This 
leaflet is available to SuNset readers for 
a three-cent stamp.) 


The Hopi Snake Dance 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

During my vacation in August I should like to 
visit the Hopi Snake Dance, as well as the south rim 
of the Grand Canyon. Can you send me literature 
on the interesting places to see in that vicinity, the 
dates of some of the Indian dances, and any booklets 
you think will help to make my trip enjoyable? 
Thank you.—C. P., San Bernardino, California. 

We have sent you booklets on the 
Indian Detours as operated by private 
car with courier and guide service out 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico. Guides and 
couriers who accompany the various 
one, two and three day trips through 
this fascinating country know the Indian 
lore and the history of the region thor- 
oughly, and consequently a trip under 
their direction will be enjoyable as well 
as educational. August marks the 
beginning of a great many activities and 
ceremonies in the Indian country, espe- 
cially around Santa Fe. This old town, 




















RE you planning a trip? 

Is it a week-end jaunt 
or a tour around the world? 
Whatever your plans, just 
drop us a line for informa- 
Your letter will re- 
Be 
sure to enclose postage or a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 


tion! 
ceive a personal reply. 


velope for our reply. 
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incidentally is the center of what has 
been called the ‘“‘most interesting 50- 
mile square in America.” ‘To those who} 
have breathed the desert air, marveled 
at the blueness of that sky, and respected § 
the dignity of this old town that has 
looked upon so many generations, the 
statement is well founded. Dances and 
tribal celebrations are held as follows: 

August 2. Old Pecos Dance at Jemez. 

August 4. Great Corn Dance at 
Santa Domingo. 

August 10. Corn Dances at Nambe 
and Picuris. 

August 12. 
Clara. 

August 29, 30, 31. Inter-tribal In- 
dian ceremonies at Gallup. 

The Hopi Snake Dance is always held 
the latter part of the month, although 
the definite date is never decided until a 
week or so in advance. There is also a 
Doll Dance and Masked Dance for 
Rain at Zuni the latter part of the 
month. We feel certain that the book- 
lets we have sent you on this region will 
be helpful in planning your trip. 


Corn Dance at Santa 


Trips Around Seattle 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My sister and I plan to leave here early next 
month, going by boat to Victoria and Seattle. We 
want to ship our car along. Business matters will 
keep us in the Northwest for about a week, and w 
shall have an extra week for sightseeing. Can you 
suggest any interesting trips that we can make in the 
car? Can you send us a good map of that region} 
Any help will be appreciated —F. L. E., Sants 
Monica, California. 


There is so much of beauty and in- 
terest to see in the Puget Sound region 
that one could easily write a book about 
it! There are delightful motor trips ¥ 
around Seattle through the beautiful 
parks and residential districts, and do 
not fail to make the water tour around® 
the city, through Gaillard Locks and] 
into Lake Union and Lake Washington. 
The highways in Washington are excel- 
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Wherever you go this summer enjoy 
the smoother, quieter power of the 


EW FLYING A 
ifm Salling Cemsiched 


Ty, NEW "FLYING A” gasoline on your trip today. See 
for yourself what a change it makes in your car. The NEW 
"FLYING A” is plainly, basically different, for there is in it 
a quality mew to non-premium gasolines on the Pacific Coast. 

Your car will prove this statement: No gallon of gasoline, 
except ETHYL, will carry you farther, more smoothly, than 
a gallon of “FLYING A’—none as quietly. The NEW 
“FLYING A” comes closer to ETHYL performance than 
any other gasoline sold today. 


PERFORMANCE = NOT CLAIMS 
Make your own test in your own car. Hit for the hills that 
yesterday slowed you down with a “ping”. Today you'll 
zoom up with the new, quieter “FLYING A”. Whether it’s 
at fast action or idling along, there’s a new response from 
your motor with the smoother, flowing power of NEW 


“FLYING A’. 
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TRY NEW “FLYING A” TODAY 
Ask the Smiling Associated Dealer about it. Hear the differ- 
ence — feel the difference as you drive. NEW “FLYING A” 
is colored amber for your protection. 


Special attention to your car is keynote 
of Smiling Associated Service 
Your car is the most important job in the world to the 
Smiling Associated Dealer. He goes about his work with 
the idea of saving you trouble and expense. 

It is this special attention given to every car that builds 
business for the Associated Dealer. That’s why he gives it. 
He owns his own business, and he knows that the only way 
to build it is to give you the kind of service that satisfies 
and makes you a regular customer. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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How OLD ARE YOU 


SS financial 


“THIS FREE BOOK WILL TELL YOU 


Forty-five by the calendar! Thirty- 
five on the golf course! Yes, but 
how old are you financially. Every 
man has three ages—his age in 
years, his physical age, and his 
jinancial age; and there’s a “‘par” 
for us all. Wouldn’t you like to 
know YOUR true financial age? 
You can learn it in a few moments 





Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Send me a “Personal Analysis Chart’’—without cost or obligation. 


Peewee werner eeesereresesesseeressssend 


with Oregon Mutual Life’s ‘Per- 
sonal Analysis Chart,” sent to you 
free for the asking. Most impor- 
tant, in it are some practical 
suggestions that will assist you to 
“step up” your financial age to par 
and then keep it growing with 
you year by year. Send for your 
copy of this unique book today! 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 


WORLD’S FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR SERVICE 





New Boeing planes . 
Stewardess service... 
Roomy, quiet cabins... 


Radio... 
Lavatory. 
Following examples of time and 
fares from San Francisco -Oakland 
are typical of those applying from 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. 


4% rs. Salt Lake. . . $ 41.52 
10%. Hrs.Omaha ... 95.76 
13. Hrs. Kansas City. . 106.39 
14 Hrs. CHICAGO. . ° 115.00 
17 Urs. Cleveland . . 130.00 
21% Hrs. Washington . . 152.00 
20 Hrs.NEW YORK . . 160.00 


* * * 
Fastest multi-motor service be- 
tween Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Only non-stop multi-motor service 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


For tickets and information call 
United Air Lines Ticket Offices 


or Hotels; Postal and Western Union Offices 
and Leading Travel Bureaus 


55,000,000 


Miles Flying Experience 
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E have just learned of a satis- 

factory product for stopping 
leaks in boats. If you are interested, 
write to the Sunset Travel Service 
for afolder, enclosing self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 














LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 

hospitable service 

- excellent inex- 

pensive cuisine ... 

FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 

COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 
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lent, and the drive to Bellingham via the 
Chuckanut Drive is lovely. Mt. Baker 
National Forest is near Bellingham, 


and it is but 60 miles from that city to F 


delightful Mt. Baker Lodge. Harrison 
Hot Springs, just across the border from 
Washington in British Columbia, is 
reached in a few hours by automobile. 
The English Manor style hotel is situated 
on the edge of beautiful Lake Harrison, 
and the towering mountains in the back- 


| ground are reflected in the stillness of the 


lake. The healthful springs at Harrison 
mark this as one of the spas of Canada. 
Vancouver is reached from Harrison 
over improved roads, following the rush- 
ing Fraser River for miles, and winding 
in and out of delightful little canyons. 
Don’t forget that one can buy a hundred 
dollars worth of goods duty free—and 
Vancouver shops are interesting and 
well stocked with lovely Wedgwood and 
Belleek. 

The Puget Sound is crossed by a net- 
work of ferries on daily schedule, con- 
necting Washington with Vancouver 
Island. One of the most delightful ferry 


trips (your automobile included) is the 


one from Anacortes to Sydney, through 
the most interesting of the 172 San Juan 


Islands in the Sound. The trip lasts : 


about four hours. A short 17-mile drive 
takes you from Sydney to Victoria, 
through the loveliest bit of rural coun- 


tryside so typical of England. You will | 


adore the quaintness of this picturesque 
little city, and you will find yourself 
slowing down to their easy, matter-of- 
fact pace of living. There are a number 
of lovely drives to be made from Victoria 
to various parts of the island. 
direct ferry service between Victoria and 


Seattle if you wish to return by that | 


route. You will want to make the trip 
to Mt. Rainier National Park before 
catching your return steamer. The 
highway to the park is one of the engi- 
neering achievements of the Northwest, 
and it is a beautiful highway. 
only the highlights! Booklets giving 
further details about the Northwest have 
been sent to you so that you may make 
definite plans for your stay. 


South Africa via the Direct Route 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I know that there is a direct service from the West © 


Coast to Europe through the Canal, but is there such 


a service to South Africa, or is it necessary to sail © 


from New York? Time is of no importance, but 
I want to get away from the regular routes of travel. 


Any information you can send will be useful.— © 


B. B., Portland, Oregon. 


. : t 

We have just received news of a new & 
direct passenger-freighter service now | 
in effect sailing from San Francisco to § 


There isa | 


These are | 
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eer 








Los Angeles, through the Panama Canal 4 
to Sabine, Galveston, Houston, New § 
Orleans, and from there direct to Cape- 7 


town, South Africa. 


proceeding to India and on around the 
world. The ships are Dutch passenger- 
freighters, carrying from 6 to 16 pas- 


These ships also 7 
call at East London and Durban before § 
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sengers. A sailing schedule as well as 
literature descriptive of South Africa 
has been sent to you. 


Cruise to Vancouver Island 


HERE is still a month in which our 

readers in the Northwest can avail 
themselves of an interesting six and a 
half day cruise from Victoria, B. C., to 
the West Coast of Vancouver Island. 
The entire trip, including meals and 
berth, costs $39.00. There are sailings 
August I, 11, and 21. After leaving 
Victoria, calls are made at numerous 
ports, including Indian villages, fishing 
plants, and mining and logging camps— 
a country that has felt little change 
within the last hundred years, and is 
consequently quaintly picturesque. This 
West Coast of Vancouver has well been 
called the Canadian Norway. Booklets 
on these cruises are available for a 
three-cent stamp. 


Club Tours to Chicago 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I have heard that certain trains leave weekly for 
the Chicago Fair carrying passengers that have 
bought tour tickets, or the like. Since I have never 
been East and know very little about such a trip, I 
would appreciate knowing if there is anything like a 
tour that would also take care of my time in Chicago? 
—-S. T., Reno, Nevada. 

We have sent you booklets on the 
Club Tours which leave Central Cali- 
fornia points (via Reno) every Satur- 
day night for Chicago and the Fair. 
These tours include all the necessary 
expenses such as rail fare, hotel and 
sightseeing as we!i as meals in Chicago, 
and admission to the Fair and many of 
the exhibits. The tours start at $90 for a 
complete ten-day tour. The booklets 
that have been sent will give you 





further details. 


x * 


—_ the new improved air line | 
schedule, one can dine leisurely in 
San Francisco, hop off at 11:45 P. M. 
and arriving in Chicago the following 
day, 16 hours later, in time for luncheon. | 
The new high speed “Three-miles-a- | 
minute” planes have two pilots, a two- 
way radio, stewardess service, lavatory, | 
and cool comfortable cabins for ten 

persons. We have just inspected one of | 
these new giants of the air at the local | 
airport—they are slick! 

x 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 

An interesting cruise has been sched- 
uled to sail from New York on Septem- 
ber 2, returning October 12, to include | 
Italy, Palestine and Egypt. The special | 
class rate will be $366, and the tourist 
class rate $286 for this five weeks’ cruise | 
to the Mediterranean. Write for liter- | 
ature. 

x * | 


Round the world rates are still $749 | 
first class! Leave the West Coast in | 
August or September, thus avoiding the | 
warmer season in Japan and Central | 
China. Northern China is particularly 
enjoyable at this time of year. Chrys- 
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TWO WEEKS’ VACATION! 


at a single modest cost 


TWO vacations in one! A vivid voyage on 
a luxurious liner (to and from Hawaii) and 
FIVE DAYS of idyllic Island life—all within 
your usual vacation time and budget. 


Follow the silvery path of the South Seas 
moon-—on the MARIPOSA, MONTEREY, 
LURLINE or MALOLO —new Pacific speed- 
sters that crown travel with jewels of gra- 
cious living and sports-at-sea, yet open the 
royal court of luxury-afloat to even prole- 
tarian purses! 


See Hawaii garlanded with Indian-summer 
fragrance : shower-trees cascading rainbow’d 
petals .. . ethereal night-blooming cereus 
... rare yellow poinciana . . . hibiscus, jaca- 
randa! Waikiki at its best! Climax of the 
fishing season! Polo championships . . . 
yacht races...the smart world foregathered 
at the Royal Hawaiian! 


LOW COST All-Expense (ship and shore) 
Vacation Tours. Reduced round-trip rail 
fares to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Hotel rates, living costs in Hawaii lowest 
in years. Never a better time to go. 


SOUTH SEAS e NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fifi 


BARGAIN SUMMER FARES continue through 
August! For the travel-thrill of your life, 
take this 46-day round trip to dream-worlds 
of the Southern Cross on the super-liners, 
MARIPOSA AND MONTEREY. 


LOW SUMMER ROUND-TRIP FARES from 
California (90-day return limit). New Zea- 
land First Class $380.00, Cabin Class 
$272.00. Australia First Class $480.00, Cabin 
Class $340.00. Also: Attractive All-Expense 
Vacation Tours. 


Full particulars on travel to Hawaii and the South Seas at all travel agencies or 


“Matton Line-Cooanic Line 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND SAN DIEGO 





AROUND THE WORLD VIA AUSTRALIA—VARIED ROUTES — ATTRACTIVE NEW FARES 
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She was a whirlwind 
on the tennis court 
---BUT ASHAMED 
TO GET OUT ON 
THE BEACH 


HERE’S something shocking to ro- 

mance, something indelicate, almost 
indecent, about having even a mild attack 
of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

That was the thought that haunted her. 
The most popular girl on the tennis court 
or in the ballroom, she refused to go on 
the beach. She shrank from the thought 
of having anyone see those peeling blis- 
ters, that unnatural whiteness, that un- 
pleasant moistness between her toes. 



































Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead-white 
peeling skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine Jr. 
quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s Foot” 
when reached, without harming delicate 
tissues. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection. In 
hotel bathrooms, in showers and locker- 
rooms—even in your own spotless bath- 
room, this sturdy germ lurks and attacks 
bare feet. Even your socks must be boiled 
15 minutes to kill this germ. Keep on us- 
ing Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 
At all druggists, $1.25. For free sample, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE Jh. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, cuts, 
aches, burns, sprains, sunburn, sleeplessness 
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| yond Lichfield’s cathedral spires, lies 


| district which through the generations 
| las contributed much to the commercial 
strength of the empire. 


AUGUST 
anthemums will put in their appearance | 
about the first of September and will 
bloom profusely for a few months. If 

the trip is planned in a lesiurely manner 

one can reach India around the begin- 

ning of December, about the nicest time 

of year in that country. Write for 

folders on the $749 around-the-world- 

first-class booklet. 





CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 

booklets regarding the World’s | | 
Fair in Chicago write Sunset Travel | | 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. Be sure to _ specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 











Rambles in Europe 
With Jane C. Higbie 
Five Towns and a Silver Shilling 


ORTH of England’s romantic 
Shakespeare country, not far be- 


Staffordshire. Here is a busy industrial 


Who does not 
know of Staffordshire and remember the 
lovely blue dishes of grandmother’s day? 
How much the names of Spode and 
Wedgwood mean to the world today 
and how little we know of their origin! 
On a rainy August morning, I left 
London, from Euston station, on a visit 
to the pottery district. By L. M. S. | 
(London, Midland Scottish Railway) | 
north through the beautiful country- | 
side; past Rugby, of the famous Tom 





Brown’s days, we went, to Stoke-on- 
Trent the railway center of the pottery 
towns. | 

The Five Towns, they are called— | 
Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Tunstall and | 
| ongton—are not the busy centers of | 
industry that they were before German 
competition and the high American 
tariff slackened the smoke in the chim- 
neys of The Works and set sadness upon 
the faces of potters who had followed 
the trade from father to son for genera- 
tions. 

Trams and busses: now connect the 
towns and from one of these I alighted, 
to ind myself in the thick black mud of 
the pottery towns. (The Black Towns 
they were sometimes called in the early 
days—and with good reason). It was 
the noon hour and I looked about the 
open square of Tunstall, at the Pub and 
its loungers, then entered a small bake- | 
shop across the street, to inquire the 
way to a lunchroom. The owner wel- | 
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HOTEL 


MULTNOMAH 











All rooms with bath . . . from $3.50 single 
Three great Dining Rooms—Famous food . . . Popular prices. 








PORTLAND’S LARGEST AND 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS HOSTELRY 

. +. offers its guests cour- 

tesies, facilities and con- 

veniences_ that bring 

them back again and 

again ... We guarantee 

e that your stop at the 

R; MULTNOMAH will be 

f ates remembered as one of 

rom the very pleasant experi- 

$ ences of your trip. We 

spare no effort to pre- 

ith serve the reputation of 

— this fine ho-el for out- 

at standing value and gen- 

@ uine hospitality. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
SAN FRANCISCO'S 


largest and finest 


HOTEL 


Overlooking Union Square 
Center of City’s Activities 





The ST. FRANCIS! 


@ You'll enjoy the excellent cuisine, superb 


service and moderate rates at San Francisco's 


most distinguished address. 
... $5.00 double. 


One of the World’s Great Hotels. 


Management - JAMES H. McCABE 
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TOPS SEA SICKNESS 














You May Have 
this Lovely 
Blue Fabrikoid 
SUNSET 
BINDER 


free! 


Save money by saving your SUNSETS! 
Preserve them in perfect condition, not an 
issue missing, in this steel-reinforced 
Binder of lovely Blue Fabrikoid—a handy 
Quick-Reference Library of valuable ideas 
that may be worth real money to you! 


The SUNSET Binder will be sent you, | 
postpaid and FREE, for only $1.50 in sub- 
scriptions—three l-year subscriptions at 
50c each, one l-year at 50c and one 2-year 
at $1, or two 2-year subscriptions at $l each. 
Your own subscription may be included, | 
but the Binder cannot be given for your | 
own subscription alone. Address Dept. A, 
SUNSET Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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comed me cordially and chatted pleas- 
antly, finally offering to make me a cup 
of tea in her own room behind the shop. 
Good tea it was, with a Pork Pie, 
warmed in the oven, and a schoolgirl 
daughter to wait upon the stranger from 
across the sea. A new silver shilling 
found its way to her hand and the light 
in her eyes told me that few such had 


come her way. What a place to absorb | 


local color! Here came a black-shawled, 
sad-faced woman to buy the “long loaf” 
and “‘sandwich cake” (like our layer 
cake) for the Funeral Tea, without 
which no interment is complete in the 
pottery district. The casket is often 
carried and mourners follow, on foot, to 
the last resting place, returning to the 
house for a special Tea and to extol the 
virtues of the departed. 

Idle factories do not make for gaiety 
in. the pottery towns but kindly hos- 
pitality is everywhere—a willingness to 
share simple fare and with no manner 
of presumption. At the pottery, I asked 
a young girl, who with her brush was 
doing free-hand banding of cups and 
saucers, “Sometime will you go to 
America?” “No mem” she said simply 
“T belong here at The Works.” “And do 
you like your work?” I asked. She did 
not raise her eyes but answered “It’s 
me job!” She was a “Paintress” at 
The Works. No false ideas as to her 
artistic ability, probably earning a few 
shillings a week satisfied because it was 
her “job.” 

Naturally wet clay is everywhere—a 
pottery is a “messy” sort of place, at 
best, and what beautiful things are the 
products of those clay-soaked hands. 
As I went out into the black mud of the 
yard at The Works, I thought of lilies 
thriving in the black soil of the garden. 
Surely in the clay of old Staffordshire 
flourishes the flower of contentment and 
hospitality, of pride in achievement, 
simplicity and humbleness. And though 
a thin trace of smoke, in some of the 
chimneys tell a sad story of banked 
fires and a dearth of orders the old Five 
Towns will go quietly on, as for genera- 
tions they have been doing, shaping 
beautiful things from the clay about 
them, as grow the lilies in the black soil 
of the country garden. 






4" way 


to gather all flower seeds whether you 
have use for them or not in your own 
garden. Those unwanted seeds can be 
carried on automobile trips and scat- 
tered along the highways to make our 
world a lovelier place in which to live. 
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4oun own ticki: 
GO AS YOU PLEASE 


ON FAMOUS PRESIDENT LINERS 


—~—— 
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Life on a President Liner is informal. You go as you please, aboard ship and 
ashore. No rigid schedule drives you on. If ‘Se ship stops at a place you want 
to explore, explore it. Make interesting sidetrips. Then continue your trip on 
another of the President Liners that sail on regular schedule. 


It is a well-known fact that people who have traveled much prefer the 
easy-going, informal atmosphere and the excellent food on President Liners. 


N tw YO R K via the Panama Canal and Havana 


5 9 0 $9 0 0 A sailing every other week from San Francisco 

and Los Angeles. All staterooms outside. Out- 
door swimming pool. Generous time ashore 
at the Panama Canal cities and Havana. Liberal 
discount on roundtrips. 


wo R L D’S FAI R Roundtrip by rail and sea 


$ $ The Century of Progress Exposition closes 
220 300 November 1. There’s still time to make this 
glorious trip Round America. Cruise to New 
York via the Panama Canal and Havana... 
Return by rail, with a stopover at Chicago for 
the Fair. A complete roundtrip, hometown to 
hometown. 





TOURIST 1st CLASS 





TOURIST IstTCLASS 


0 R { t a T via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 


$160 $300 Every week a famous President Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco to the 
Orient, via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route. 
Leaders of the fleet are the magnificent new 
S.S. President Hoover and President Coolidge. 
Generous reduction on roundtrips. 


ROUND THE WORLD The trip of a lifetime 





TOURIST Ist CLASS 





$74 g Goas you please. Visit 21 ports in 14 countries. 
Hi Stopover when and where you like. .. Make 
CLASS interesting sidetrips. Then continue your trip 


on another President Liner. Your ticket is 
good for two full years. 





See any travel agent, or Dollar Steamship Lines, 311 California St.,San Francisco; 
514 W. Sixth St.,Los Angeles; Fourth at University, Seattle; Broadway Pier, 
San Diego; 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore.; 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Three Sunset Families Tell Us 





* * 


NATIVE STONE 


HREE miles northeast of Auburn, California, 

on the Auburn-Truckee highway, stands the 
stone cottage pictured here—the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. G. Hammond. The construction of this 
cottage is unique, the framework being in reality a 
house built of railway ties held together with mortar. 
Around this “house that ties built” are walls of 
native stone (graduated in size) gathered from the 
surrounding country, thus making an attractive 
rustic cottage of apparently all-stone construction. 
In selecting and arranging the stones Mr. Ham- 
mond has used much care. In the fireplace, for 
instance, there are black lava rocks and white quartz 
from mines in Placer and Nevada counties, blue and 
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WE PLANNED FOR 


UR mountain cabin on Lake Madrone in Butte 

County, California, has features not found in 
any other plan shown as yet in your interesting 
magazine. For instance, in our 20x28 cottage we 
can comfortably house at one time eleven persons, 
which means, of course, that house parties are always 
in order. On the main floor there are two double 
bunks, opening into both dressing room and bedroom 
so as to provide free circulation of air. Then, because 
the roof of the cabin must necessarily be steep to 
shed the heavy snows of our mountain winters, it 
was possible to utilize the loft over the living room 
for a balcony bedroom. Here stand two double beds 
and a cot, folding screens giving privacy. A com- 































MAGAZINE 


OUR CABIN) 


N all of the attractive cabins you have shown 

from time to time in your magazine, there have 
been none quite like ours. I am wondering if the 
plan of our cottage, “Shady Rest,” might fulfill the 
need of some other Sunset reader. The cabin, 20x22 
feet in size, is sided with rough siding (with an inter- 
lining of heavy tar paper to keep out cold and 
insects) and finished inside with foot-wide cedar 
boards which were treated with hot linseed oil before 
nailing in place, and the cracks covered with three- 
inch walnut-stained strips. The ceiling is treated in 
the same manner as the sides, but with narrower 
boards and without strips. The painted floor is 
double with tar paper between. 

The cottage is all one room, yet serves as a five- 
room house with living room, two bedrooms with 
closets, kitchen and dinette. We have a folding bed- 
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Us About Their Cabins azd Cottages 
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white rocks from Black Oak mine, and 
others gathered in the hydraulic chan- 
nels on Yuba Pass, all matched and 
blended with the skill of an artisan. 
Friends and relatives interested in the 
project have helped by collecting rocks 
from historic spots in and around Sunset 
Land. The interior walls of the house 
are plastered but rock work has been 
introduced in many interesting ways. 
The bathroom, for example, is tiled in 
smooth shale rock and the breakfast 
room has a floor of smooth slate. Rock 
shelves and the like give a rustic note. 


* 


WAS USED HERE 


In landscaping the grounds the Ham- 
monds have used rocks—not to excess— 
but sufficiently to give a rugged setting 
to the house. From ledges of stone 
spring tiny native plants, giving color 
to the porch and exterior walls, while 
the window boxes look as though they 
were crevices in a rock cliff out of which 
flowers peer joyously. Through the 
grassy lawn rock steps lead to a tiny 
pool that might have been taken from 
a mountain meadow. All in all this is 
a comfortable, attractive country cot- 
tage built to last.—Maude Elkus Clark. 
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fortable day bed in the living room pro- 
vides sleeping accommodations for two 
more. 

The serving of meals is simple. Most 
of the meals are served on the roomy 
porch overlooking the lake, a porch 
which is kept shaded in summer by a 
great oak tree coming up through the 
floor. On cool evenings, or in winter, 
food is served on the long table before 
the fireplace in the living room. Either 
table is easily accessible to the kitchen. 

In the kitchen are most of the con- 
veniences of a city home. Spring water 


is piped into the cabin and heated by 
water coils connected with the kitchen 
range. The open porches virtually add 
two more rooms to the cabin. 

We have access to an excellent bathing 
beach, good fishing, wonderful drives 
and walks. Feather Falls, Bald Rock 
Canyon and Black Bart’s Cave are all 
within a few miles. After many delight- 
ful week-ends and vacations spent in 
this region we have decided that we have 
just about an ideal cabin in an ideal 
corner of Sunset Land.—John W. Rat- 
tray, D. C., Marysville, California. 


OUR MOUNTAIN HOME 














davenport that makes a third bed when 
needed. In summer the entire cottage 
with its ten windows and two doors is 
open for breezes, making it seem like a 
large screened porch. Then when cooler 
days and nights come we have only to 
close the casement windows, build a fire 
in the fireplace, and it is a cozy little 
home. When weather is extremely cold 
we have a stove to add warmth. The 
bedroom nooks, with their separate 
closets, washroom and pull curtains, are 
especially handy. The closets also add 
privacy between the nooks in case of a 
noisy sleeper. 

The porch that looks to the lake was 
kept roofless and unscreened so that 
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INWAS EASY TO BUILD 


more sunshine could sift into the cabin 
during the fall and winter months. 

The snapshot shown here gives an idea 
of the exterior, even to the horseshoe 
over the door. We wish it were possible 
to show you the interior with its painted 
cupboards and simple furniture, its 
roomy fireplace and crisp gay curtains. 

We have found this cottage adequate 
in every way for a family of from four 
to six persons. We planned and built it 
almost entirely by ourselves and at 
moderate cost. We often wonder where 
anyone could invest so little and get as 
much healthy enjoyment as we do from 
our modest little shady rest retreat.— 
Mrs. Martin S. Mickey, Moscow, Idaho. 
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AND 


SAGE 


Two Satisfactory Flowers 
for Your Sunset Garden 


By 


Sydney B. Mitchell 


(Sunset Garden Consultant) 


OR once it would appear that I am 

going to write about something 
strictly useful, but this is just another 
case where appearances are deceptive. 
Far be it from me to undertake to praise 
the flax of commerce, that useful plant 
whose fibre gives us linen and whose seed 
has been the chief ingredient of many a 
poultice, or to extol the sage of the 
kitchen which has done so much to make 
food more savory. My task shall be to 
discuss the flowering plants of these two 
families and what they can do for our 
gardens. 

Yet in considering the 
flaxes even in this way and beginning 
with the annual members of the genus, 
we come first to the common flax, Linum 
usttatissimum, a very old plant whose 
introducticn into northern Europe can- 
not now be traced. Even if useful, it is 
also decorative, its graceful, slender 
habit and round-petalled flowers, car- 
ried about two feet high, making it 
quite attractive. If you remember the 
words of the song, “Irish eyes are like 
the flax,” you will have no difficulty in 
among the blue-flowered 


linums_ or 


placing it 
flaxes. 
Better known in our gardens and more 
appreciated for its brilliant color is the 
other annual flax, Linum grandiflorum, 
sometimes listed as L. rubrum. It is a 
hardy annual of about two feet in height, 
each stem furnished with bright, round- 
petalled, crimson flowers for a short 
season. It is of the easiest culture and 
can be sown in California in fall where it 
is to bloom, or anywhere on the Pacific 
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FLAX 













coast in early and late spring for suc- 
cessive crops, being certain to give good 
results if thinned out so that each plant 
has a few inches in which to develop. 
It is another of those pleasant annuals 
suited to sowing among tulips or other 
spring flowering bulbs, to give color 
when the bulb foliage is drying up. 


Perennial Flax 


I have not stressed the use of the 
annual blue flax, as there are better 
perennial blue forms, all adapted to the 
easy conditions of the hardy herbaceous 
border. Such are Linum perenne, two 
feet high with pale blue flowers, L. Lew- 
1511, also blue and somewhat taller, and 
L. alpinum, of dwarfer, straggly growth, 
which spread and sowed itself all over 
a sunny rock garden in which I was reck- 
less enough to plant it. But first choice 
among all the blue perennial flaxes 
should undoubtedly go to Linum nar- 
bonnense, though one rarely finds plants 
or seeds of it offered in our catalogues. 
This is not surprising in the eastern 
United States, as this flax from southern 
France is there of doubtful hardiness, 
but it is so well adapted to California 
and the whole Pacific coast, and its 
large, pure blue flowers are so lovely 
that it is worth while getting seed if 
possible. 


White and Yellow Varieties 
If white flaxes are wanted one has a 
choice between a white form of Linum 
perenne and the shrubby white flax from 
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New Zealand, Linum monogynum, which 
for years flowered in the old botanical 
gardens of the University of California 
and, though it looked like a herbaceous 
plant, just refused to die down in winter. 
I transferred a few self-sown seedlings 
to my garden and found that in a dry, 
sunny place they were pretty and inde- 
structible. The only flax the catalogues 
call pink is Linum salsoloides, a dwarf 
half shrubby species for the rock garden, 
not so very pink either, rather a whitish 
thing with a purple eye, as I saw it. 
There is also a little group of yellow 
flaxes from southern Europe, dwarf and 
somewhat shrubby in growth, liking a 
sunny, well-drained place, and not very 
hardy where winters are both cold and 
wet. Here will come L. flavum, which 
was not particularly exciting as I grew 
it; L. capitatum, and the better and 
shrubbier L. arboreum. This Linum 
flavum is not the plant southern Cali- 
fornian nurserymen often list under this 
name. What they offer is really Rein- 
wardtia trigyna (sometimes also called 
Linum trigynum), a shrubby plant of 
two to three feet in height, giving nu- 
merous large, lovely, deep yellow flowers 
in midwinter, but too tender for any but 
such favored spots as Santa Barbara. 
All these perennial flaxes are so easily 
raised from seed that it is unnecessary 
to propagate them in any other way, 
though division of the roots or bits taken 
off will make good plants. They love 
the sun and good drainage, but are very 
complaisant in ordinary soil and dry gar- 
dens. Few insects seem to bother them. 
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Written 
Especially 
for the 
Bay Region 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND 


HE salvias or sages are far more 

numerous than the flaxes, and from 
a garden standpoint they are of much 
greater importance, particularly in 
warm, dry, sunny gardens such as are 
common in California. Of them all, un- 
questionably the scarlet sage, Salvia 
splendens, is th. best known and the 
most generally grown. It is no modest 
flower, but is so bright and so floriferous 
that it hits you fairly between the eyes. 
Its culture offers no obstacles, for, 
though it is really a rather tender per- 
ennial, it flowers the year seed is sown 
and so can be, and is, generally treated 
as an annual. In sections where frost 
comes early, it is best to get the seed 
started under glass so that the plants 
will not be caught before fully in flower, 
but that is seldom a problem on the 
Pacific coast. This sage is distinctly a 
bedding plant, in the better and more 
compact varieties about eighteen inches 
high, and most effective when massed 
in full sun. It looks very well when 
provided with a dark background, in 
front of shrubs, let us say, looking south 
or west. Fireball and Harbinger are ex- 
cellent in the typical color, and a com- 
paratively new one called Salmon 
Beauty. 

There are so many biennial and hardy 
or half-hardy, herbaceous or shrubby 
sages that I can select only a few for 
mention. One botanical section contains 
Salvia argentea, S. sclarea, S. turkestanica 
and S. horminium. These are hardy per- 
ennial sages, with large basal leaves, 
those of S. argentea so covered with 
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white hairs as to give it the distinct furry 
appearance for which it is grown. 
S. sclarea, the Clary of English gardens, 
also has large, somewhat woolly leaves, 
with each stem ending in a broad, light 
blue and white inflorescence. It is quite 
a striking plant and one with a very 
noticeable odor which is said to be much 
like the aroma of muscatel wine, but 
though I have grown it you can’t prove 
this last statement by me. I found it 
best handled as a biennial and threw 
the plants out after they flowered, but 
even then they sowed themselves quite 
generously. S. turkestanica, which is 
offered in one California catalogue, is 
now rated merely a variety of S. sclarea, 
and S. horminium is also a very close 
relation to Clary. It is the bracts rather 
than the real flowers which are attrac- 
tive in this section. 


Perennial Sages 


Another group of somewhat hardy 
perennials includes Salvia dichroa, S. 
pratensis, S. virgata, and S. nemorosa. 
I have to acknowledge that I have 
grown only the first, to which I was 
tempted by a glowing description in a 
seed catalogue and by a statement that 
it came from the Atlas Mountains in 
North Africa, but its weedy growth and 
the unimpressiveness of its blue and 
white flowers led to its being cast out 
after two years’ trial. S. pratensis, a 
hardier sage, with bright blue flowers 
(but with white and reddish varieties 
as well) seems well worthy of trial from 
Oregon north, and so perhaps also are 
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the hardy purple-blue S. virgata from 
southern Europe and the allied S. nemo- 
rosa, with purple flowers. 

More important on the Pacific Coast 
are certain hardy perennial sages indig- 
enous to the Americas. Salvia azurea 
has pure pale blue flowers on long, wiry 
stems arising from a rather shrubby 
base, a lovely color and much valued 
because it comes late in summer. Even 
more desirable because its flowers are 
of a deeper, pure blue is what is often 
listed as S. pitcheri, but is perhaps better 
called S. azurea grandiflora. Grown in 
the bright sun to the west of my house, 
these two, but particularly the latter, 
have been often admired, for though of 
tall, thin growth, their late color is irre- 
sistible. S. uliginosa, from South Amer- 
ica and not very hardy, is an attractive 
plant of somewhat similar preferences, 
appearance and fine pale blue color. 

The other sages worthy of attention 
do not group together. S. leucantha, a 
drought-resistant shrubby plant, is much 
grown around San Francisco Bay, where 
all through the autumn masses of spikes 
of its red-purple and white flowers sway 
above its long gray-green foliage—an 
easily satisfied plant for anyone’s garden. 
S. greggi, a shrubby sage from Texas, 
with attractive, small red flowers, does 
well in central California. S. patens, as 
intensely blue as S. splendens is scarlet, 
is worth growing anywhere along the 
Pacific coast, though it makes no such 
garden show as some other sages and its 
tuberous roots are not hardy. The color 
is the purest madonna blue I have ever 
seen in any flower. 

All sages can be raised from seed, 
some to flower the first year, the rest 
the second. The perennial ones can also 
be increased by division. Most of them 
like warmth and sun, do not mind 
drought, and flower better if the soil is 
not too rich. 


From the Editor 


In the September Sunset Sydney B. 
Mitchell begins his new series of articles, 
“Trials of a Sunset Gardener.’ In this 
new and novel series, Mr. Mitchell will 
talk about a number of flowers each 
month rather than go into complete de- 
tail about any one variety. Be sure to 
tell your garden friends, especially those 
living in the Bay region, to follow this 
valuable, authentic group of articles. 

Note that the title of the series is 
“Trials of a Sunset Gardener.” The 
word “trial” here denotes the “trying 
out” or experimenting with certain 
plants and what the author has learned 
about them, and it means also his garden 
“trials or troubles” and how he overcame 
them. So watch for ‘‘Trials of a Sunset 
Gardener.” It promises to be a great 
series—especially helpful to amateurs. 
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The octagonal garden 
shelter shown above 
would be a charming 
terminus to a winding 
garden path 


Measuring 6'2" x 
176", the rustic, 
thatched-roof garden 
house is large enough 
toaccommodate several 
persons at one time 


More formal in de- 
sign, the tea house al 
right is appropriate 
for country estates or 
the small, formal or 
semi-formal garden 
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Three 


Brena the past year dozens of you 
have written us asking for plans 
for tea houses, garden studios, shelters, 
arbors, or whatever one chooses to call 
a sheltered nook where tea may be 
served or a game of bridge enjoyed in 
the midst of the beauties of the garden. 
It was naturally impossible to design 
individual arbors for all of you so we 
have asked Arthur O. Johnson, one of 
our SUNSET architects, to sketch out 
three of the most satisfactory types of 
garden shelters for Western gardens. 
From his drawings you should be able 
to build any one of the three without 
further details. 

Naturally in designing these garden 
houses, Mr. Johnson had in mind spe- 
cific materials to be used in each case, 
but his recommendations are very flex- 
ible. For instance, in the octagonal 
arbor shown first on these pages, clay 
tiles are indicated for the roof, but 
shingles or prepared roofing could be 
used satisfactorily. Paving stones or 
concrete could be substituted for the 
tiled floor. The lattice work is optional. 

The rustic garden house with thatched 
roof of palm leaves or similar thatching 
material may be finished with shingles 
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if desired, or ornamental vines could be 
planted to trail over the rustic timbers 
to provide shade. The formal garden 
house (shown below) is of brick con- 
struction, which is highly effective 
though somewhat expensive. If econ- 
omy is an item, a latticed wall could be 
substituted for the brick, or a solid wall 
of wood upon which open shelves with 
rows of potted plants could form the 
background. 

Each of these three garden houses is 
large enough for one or more card tables 
with chairs. It is advisable to wire the 
shelters for electricity, which may be 
done at nominal cost. A variety of wood 
can be used in construction. Redwood 
is excellent. Spruce, cedar or oak, 
stained, are also good. If pine is used 
it should be painted. Dimensions as 
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Designed by 
Arthur O. Johnson 


Architect 


given on the plans are accurate, but 
sizes may be altered if desired, so long 
as proportions remain pleasing. 

The plantings around a garden house 
are always important. Usually vines 
should provide shade, but care should be 
taken not to use vines to the exclusion 
of air and vistas. Any general garder 
catalogue will suggest varieties suitable 
for such use. A few well-selected shrubs 
can be used to tie the arbor to the ground 
but one should always avoid a jungle- 
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‘Arbors for Sunset Gardens 


like appearance. If the structure is to be 
painted, avoid stark white if possible. 
The garden house should be a distinct 
architectural feature but at the same 
time it must fit into the scheme of the 
garden and become a part of it. 

We have no further drawings or work- 
ing plans to offer in connection with 
these designs. Any experienced builder, 
or even an amateur who is accustomed 
to working with tools, should be abie to 
build any one of these structures, adapt- 
ing it to his own personal taste and to 
suit his own particular garden. If, how- 
ever, there are any specific questions 
about any of the materials or dimensions, 
Mr. Johnson will be glad to answer them 
for you. Good luck to you in your 
building, and when your garden house 
is completed, send us a photograph of it. 
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|The Kitchen 

















TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 














Shrimponi 
(Illustrated on this page) FOR FRIDAY NIGHT 
This recipe is a great favorite with my family, Chilled Tomato Juice 
: eC Cheese Waf 
and I would like to share it with other readers of emt’ eae 
Sunset. It is easy to make and to serve. Mix in Combination Vegetable Salad 
; Lemon Chiffon Pie Coffee 
the following order: 
11% cupfuls of shrimp, cleaned and 1 chopped green pepper 
cut in pieces 11% cupfuls of medium white sauce 
114 cupfuls of cooked macaroni ¥ cupful of dry bread crumbs 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley Additional salt and pepper to taste 


Pour the mixture into a buttered baking dish and sprinkle top with buttered 
crumbs. Bake in a slow oven (350 degrees) for 25 minutes. Incidentally, this 
dish may be made with tuna, crab, lobster, or salmon in place of the shrimp if 


desired.—T. A. N., Lodi, California. 
Different Huckleberry Pie 





_—a ne : , 
_ Line a pie pan with rich pastry rolled % to M4 m0) Gten. anes Guan 
inch thick; roll out a top crust, prick it or mark it 


— “ ; Grapefruit and Orange Salad 
with slits, and let stand while you mix: Fried Chicken ‘String Beans 


aan P Baked Tomatoes Stuffed with Corn 
2 to 3 cupfuls of washed huckleberries Rolls Jam 

1 tablespoonful of flour “Different Huckleberry Pie Cheese 
3 Coffee 
] 








4 to 1 cupful of brown sugar 
, teaspoonful of ground cloves 





Mix the sugar, flour, and spice, then mix with the berries, and pour into the 
pie crust, add the top crust, crimp edges well together, and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (425 degrees) for 35 to 40 minutes, or until well done. Serve warm. 
The brown sugar and cloves give a new, delicious taste to this pie.—A. C., Hood 
River, Oregon. 


Casserole of Fresh Vegetables 


This is a delightful main dish for a summer dinner. It is simple to prepare, and 
delicious with hot biscuits and a green salad, or fruit salad for dessert. 


1 cupful of shelled green lima beans 1 tablespoonful of flour 
6 new carrots, scraped and cut fine 1 cupful of milk 

1 medium-sized onion, chopped fine Pepper to taste 

1 teaspoonful of salt ' 4 thin slices of bacon 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 





Cook the shelled beans until tender but not 
broken, in boiling salted water to cover. Add the 
chopped carrots and onion, and continue cooking 


FOR A SUMMER DINNER 
*Casserole of Fresh Vegetables 
Jelly 


> : - Hot Biscuits 

for 20 minutes, covered, until water has cooked Salad of Mixed Greens 
: ;: . Fresh Blackberry Pie 

away. Meanwhile make a thin white sauce of the Coffee 











butter, flour, and milk. When vegetables are ready, 
turn them into a well buttered baking dish, pour 
the white sauce over them, lay the bacon strips over the top, cover the dish, and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 minutes, then uncover and let brown. 
Serve piping hot, in the casserole-—Mrs. E. C., Sumas, Washington. 


Best Pickled Figs 


We pickled figs two or three times when we first GRAND WITH HOT OR 
came to California, and had merely a mediocre COLD MEATS 
product, but this rule makes them a treat. 














7 pounds of fresh figs 1 teaspoonful of whole allspice 
3 pounds (6 cupfuls) of sugar 1 teaspoonful of whole cloves 
1 pint of vinegar 
Boil the figs (either white or black) in clear water 20 minutes, and drain. Boil 
the sugar, vinegar, and spices to a syrup, pour over the figs, and boil 10 minutes, 
or until done. Seal hot in sterile jars—Miss E. F. C., La Mesa, California. 
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| the orange pulp and rind, and boil 10 minutes 








Cabinet ~ 























U. 8. PATENT OPPICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Sweet Pickle Jelly 





(Illustrated on this page) A GOOD LUNCHEON 











This may be served either as a relish or as a salad. Potato Salad Lettuce Sandwiches 
It is fine with either cold meats or hot roasts. One = Pickle Jelly 
of its good points is that it is made ready well in Apple Turnovers Cheese 
pay : Coffee or Iced Tea 

advance of the meal. The recipe calls for: 

1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 1 cupful of watermelon preserves, 

4 tablespoonfuls of cold water cut small 

1 cupful of hot strained syrup from 2 tablespoonfuls of sliced Maraschino 

spiced peaches cherries 


Y4 cupful of liquor from cherries 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes, then add the hot syrup and 
stir until dissolved. Let cool; when it begins to congeal (it should be about the 
consistency of heavy cream) add the other ingredients, and turn into individual 
molds. Chill. When firm, turn out on lettuce and use to garnish a platter of cold 
meats, or serve on salad plates, with mayonnaise.—M. C. C., Sparks, Nevada. 





Sweet Tomato Relish SUPPER ON THE PORCH 











When tomatoes are ripe and plentiful, I like to Appetizers ad lib. 

" ‘. . 4 : : (Including Radishes, Onions, Green 
make this relish which is equally good with hot Or | and Ripe Olives, Stulfed Celery, ete) 
cold meats, or with omelets and other meatless main Platter of Assorted Cold Meats 

: es 8 ‘ *Tomato Relish 
dishes. First, get out 9 or 10 eight-ounce jelly Cassorole of Esalloped Potatoes, Hot 

20 . ° al olls, eat 
glasses, and scald them. Then you will need: PO tye sy 

4 cupfuls of peeled and crushed fresh Y teaspoonful ‘each of ground cinna- 

tomatoes mon, cloves, and allspice 

Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 1 cupful of liquid fruit pectin 


614 cupfuls of sugar 


Scald and peel the tomatoes, and crush with a potato masher, then cook uncov- 
ered for about 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add the juice and grated rind 
of the lemon, and measure exactly 3 cupfuls of the mixture into a large kettle. 
(The tomato will undoubtedly have cooked down to the required quantity.) 
Add the sugar and spices, mix, and bfing to a rollicking boil over high heat, stirring 
constantly all the while. Boil hard 2 minutes, then remove from heat and stir 
in the liquid pectin. Skim, and pour quickly into hot sterile jelly glasses, and 
cover at once with a thin film of hot paraffin. When the relish is cold, cover with 
a thicker layer of parafin—about % inch thick—rolling the glass slightly to spread 
the wax well up on the sides, as this helps to prevent possible intrusion of molds 
and yeasts from the air. Makes about 9 glasses of delicious i lish. If desired, the 
spices may be omitted.—E. F. O., Yuba City, California. 


Favorite Peach Conserve 


1 medium-sized can of crushed pine- 1 cupful of English walnut kernels, 
apple chopped 

2 quarts of peaches, peeled, pitted and Pulp of 3 oranges, diced 
sliced Rind of 11% oranges, cut fine 


3 pounds (6 cupfuls) of sugar 





Mix the pineapple, peaches, and sugar, and let 
ms “ : . ciel Serve with Toast for Breakfast or 
stand until the sugar is dissolved, stirring occa- with Hot Biscuits or Muffins 
sionally. Boil 2 minutes, then add the walnuts and for Luncheon or Dinner 











» longer. Seal hot in small glass jars, as this is a thin 


SRA NB ee 


conserve which will not keep if merely covered with paraffin. If desired thicker, 
add more sugar and cook a little longer, until of consistency wished. All the 
ingredients may be put through a food chopper if preferred. If the nut kernels are 


scalded and let stand a few minutes, the skins may be slipped off before chopping; 


| otherwise they darken the conserve.—Mrs. L. H. K., Hollywood, California. 
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MID-SEASON [TROUT FISHING | 


in Western 
Waters 


By J. P. Cuenin 





yw the arrival of August we have 
what is called mid-season trout 
fishing conditions. Of course, waters 
may be higher than in other years, but 
almost all streams have lowered and 
cleared sufficiently to warrant changing 
from early season fishing methods to 
tactics that are more likely to bring 
success. During the first part of the 
season short, heavy leaders could be 
used because the streams were high and 
at least slightly roiled, but with lower 
and clearer water the leaders must be 
lengthened and finer gut must be used. 
From now until the end of the season 
the leaders should be at least 6 feet in 
length and possibly 714 to 9 feet long, 
and the gut should be as fine as the 
angler can use and still hold the fish he 
hooks, for with low, clear water the lure 
must be separated from the line by a 
great deal of transparent material. In 
waters of the back country that are 
fished by few people the leaders need 
not be so long and fine, but the angler 
who expects to get his share of trout in 
heavily fished waters must use fine gear. 

I mentioned that anglers should fish 
with leaders as fine as they can use and 
still hold fish. By that I mean that if 
the fisherman handles hooked fish 
rather roughly, and if he does not strike 
gently, he will be likely to lose fish if his 
leaders are too fine for his style of strik- 
ing and playing fish, Some men can 
hook and land fish on very light leaders, 
while others must use heavier gear. 
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The fellow who is inclined to become 
excited and put too much force into the 
movement of his rod when setting a 
hook may break a fine leader if the fish 
that rises is heavy, while one who gently 
but firmly sets the hook can use the 
finest of gut. This brings up the ques- 
tion of striking a rising fish and the 
need of a quick but gentle movement of 
the wrist. I have seen men strike so 
hard that they lifted small fish clear of 
the water and even throw the fish high 
in the air. Very little force is required 
to set a hook deeply in the mouth of a 
trout. 

Most anglers strike with an upward 
snap of the wrist or arm, but a better 
method is to strike with the left hand 
by a gentle pull on the line. The line 
between the reel and first guide is 
usually held in the left hand when a 
right handed caster is fishing. When a 
trout rises a short pull on the line with 
the left hand will set the hook much 
more quickly and securely than if the 
tip of the rod is raised, and with this 
style of setting the hook the fly is moved 
only a few inches if the strike is missed, 
while if the rod tip is raised the fly will 
be jerked many feet away from the spot 
where the fish rose. The violent re- 
moval of the fly in this way is likely to 
make a fish hunt cover, while the gentle 
movement of the fly by striking with 
the left hand will not disturb a fish if 
he misses on the first rise. 

While rather large flies were recom- 
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mended for early season fishing, and 
while those lures may take fish in mid- 
season, especially in late evening or early 
morning fishing, it is a good plan to use 
smaller flies as the streams become low 
and clear. For the average small to 
medium-sized streams No. 10 and No. 
12 flies will prove better than larger 
sizes, and even in the big rivers those 
flies will often get more rises than No. 8. 

Some of the following patterns will 
usually prove effective in any water 
when the fish are rising to flies: royal 
coachman, brown hackle, gray hackle, 
professor, Wickham’s fancy, McGinty 
or bee, black gnat, blue bottle, stone 
fly and March brown. ‘The first six in 
the foregoing list are really all that are 
needed if the angler has confidence in 
them and if he will fish them carefully. 
Of course, wherever we go we will find 
special patterns that are supposed to b- 
particularly effective on certain waters, 
but the six old standbys will get fished 
when any flies can get them. 

The baits that will induce trout to 
come in out of the wet in mid-season 
are numerous. Angle worms are always 
good. Grasshoppers account for many 
trout every year. Case-worms, those 
little creatures that have a_ twig-like 
house which they carry with them on 
the bottoms of streams, are always fine 
bait. 

The smaller the stream the more the 
angler should try to use trees, bushes 
and rocks to screen himself from the fish. 
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HE real reason we hesitated to take 

the children camping, I must 
humbly confess, was that we were 
afraid we wouldn’t have any fun our- 
selves. We thought we would spend all 
our waking moments, and some when 
we longed to be sleeping, in taking care 
of small Jack and smaller Betty. They 
had us buffaloed, you say? However 
that may be, we know better now, for 
Father had his fishing every day, and | 
had the strenuous climbing that means 
camping to me, while he was on duty in 
camp. We had many short walks with 
the children. We all, in short, had a 
good time! 

Our preliminary forebodings included 
among the things for which we should go 
prepared every calamity from accidental 
drowning to falling in the camp-fire, not 
omitting snake bites and poison ivy! 
Once committed to the idea of camping, 
however, we discovered that each of us 
had been cherishing a secret desire to go 
to the White Mountains of Arizona over 
the Coronado Trail, only a day’s drive 
from our desert home near Tucson, but 
much higher and many degrees cooler. 
After all, we decided, there must be safe 
camping sites if one is determined to 
find them, and poison ivy and snakes had 
never bothered us in our childless days, 
so why now? Of course, we went loaded 
with a large supply of antiseptics, oint- 
ments, cotton, and gauze, of which we 
used not even one! 

We had so dreaded the day’s drive to 
the mountains that no reality could have 
lived up to our fears! We were sure the 
children—Jack, age four, and Betty, 
age two—would get too tired, would be 
testless, would wear themselves and their 
parents out; in fact, that they would do 
anything except what they did, which 
was to spend a large part of the day 
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sleeping on a pile of blankets that cov- 
ered the rear seat. The first half of the 
trip was hot, but we carried cool drink- 
ing water and one child or the other was 
asleep most of the time after ten in the 
morning. When awake they were so 
interested in the varied scenery that our 
only problem was to find satisfactory 
answers to all of their questions. 

As we began to climb, our spirits 
soared. We love the desert, but it was 
thrilling to leave it behind temporarily. 
We watched the vegetation slowly 
changing as we climbed to thirty-five 
hundred feet, five thousand, seven 
thousand. Mesquite, creosote bush, 


and cholla gave way to yuccas, miles of 
them in stately bloom. Then we came 
to the live oaks, and majestic sycamores 
lining the stream beds; and finally, 
through madrone and scrub oak up to 
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By 


Catherine Fowler Magee 


Tucson, Arizona 


the pines. The odor of pines is intoxicat- 
ing to one who has not sensed it for 
years and we stopped at the first turn-out 
to sit at the foot of a pine tree and look 
out over the country we had traversed, 
sniffing the heavenly fragrance in a most 
inelegant way, all four of us. 

In the late afternoon we reached the 
summit, the highest point on the famous 
Coronado Trail, where the road is 
ninety-eight hundred feet above sea 
level. We made camp for the night at 
Hannagan’s Meadows, in which the 
snow lies eight feet deep in winter and 
the store is a four-months-open, eight- 
months-closed institution. It was still 
light when we arrived, so we could see 
the open pasture land (the first open 
place we had seen since getting into the 
mountains) surrounded by dense dark- 
green forest of pine interspersed with 
small groves of light-green aspens. The 
trees had a martial look, as though clos- 
ing in gradually on the tiny settlement. 

That first camp was a temporary one, 
but it might have been the only home 
the children had ever known from the 
business-like way in which they helped 
to gather wood for the fire, ate their 
light supper, and went to bed in the car. 

Providing comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters had been a major problem in our 
minds, until we found by measuring that 
Betty was just the right size for the front 
seat and Jack for the rear. There were 
mosquitoes that first night and we were 
glad we had brought netting. Not that 
we could persuade the children to keep 
it over their faces—but we cut it in 
squares and caught one in each door of 
the sedan. The windows were lowered 
for ventilation, but no insects could get 
in through the improvised screens. 

The children did very well in their 
front and rear “berths,” if we overlook 
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A CNew Way to 
TENDERNESS 
and FLAVOR 


FAMOUS CHEF’S DISCOVERY 
...a method that makes your roasts 
more tender...better flavored and more 
enjoyable. Get a bottle (or can) of Globe 
“Al” Oil and try it today. You'll like it. 


SAVORY ROAST BEEF 


¥% cup Globe “A1” Oil 
4 tablespoons lemon juice 
4 tablespoons minced onion 4 whole cloves 
2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 1 bay leaf 
2 tablespoons chili sauce Salt, pepper and water 


4 pound cut beef shoulder 
or rump 


MIX OIL and lemon juice for a marinade. 
Wipe beef with moist cloth, place in pan 
and pour over it 4tablespoons of marinade. 
Keep incool place, in 20 minutes turn meat 
and pour on it 4 more tablespoons of mix- 
ture. Turn in 20 minutes and add last of 
marinade, let stand 20 minutes or longer. 
Place in roasting pan, pour liquid from pan 
over it, brown in very hot oven. Turn meat, 
dredge with salt and pepper and pour 
around it amixture of the onion, chilisauce, 
Worcestershire sauce and 1 cup of hot 
water. Addclovesand bay leaf, cover roaster 
and cook in moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for 2 hours, or until meat is very tender. 
While cooking, remove cover and baste 
roast occasionally withdrippings inthe pan. 


Make rich gravy of 4 tablespoons of drip- 

pings to which 2 tablespoons 

flour is added. Stir over fixe 

until thick, add cup of milk 
or water, pepper and salt 
to taste, and cook until 
thickened. 


GLOBE MILLS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Made by the millers of Globe“Al” Flour 
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the night they discovered on the floor 
of the car a box of yellow corn-meal that 
had been opened. By the time we dis- 
covered it, it was necessary to shake out 
the blankets and brush off the seats and 
the children! Corn-meal is good for 
cleaning upholstery, but after that we 
were more careful about leaving temp- 

| tation right out in plain sight! 

The second morning, we drove to the 
real fishing country and made camp be- 
fore noon. A good-sized stream ran 
about fifty feet from the tent and in it 
Father hoped to catch some trout. He 
didn’t, but Jack and Betty had a won- 
derful time throwing stones into the 
water to see them splash. Born and 
reared in the desert, they had never seen 
water running riotously down a moun- 
tain before! Their idea of rivers was 
gained from the sandy washes we dig- 
nify by that name in southern Arizona. 
After a prolonged rain these washes are 
torrents for a few hours, then the water 
sinks into the ground and disappears. 
This mountain stream ran on, and on, 
and on, fed by springs and melting snow. 

After watching my offspring with an 
eagle eye for a day, I suddenly realized 
that they were not going to throw them- 
selves into the cold water deliberately, 
and I breathed more easily. I didn’t 
stop watching, but I began to enjoy 
throwing stones myself. 


Games in Camp 


And I soon made another happy dis- 
covery! It was most simple, only that 
they enjoyed the few familiar toys we 
had brought along more than they ever 
had at home. A box of wooden blocks; 
crayons, scissors, paper; two old dolls; 
all were suddenly very dear to their 
young owners. Brought for rainy wea- 
ther when we might have to stay in the 
tent, the toys appeared every day, rain 
or shine, and occupied hours whieh, 
according to our pre-camping appre- 
hensions, the children might have spent 
wandering in the woods, sought by dis- 
tracted parents. A canvas six by eight 
feet, spread on the ground, made a play 
space large enough for most activities. 

Two camp spoons, borrowed from the 
culinary department, were also treasured 
and used to make important excavations 
| in the “‘woodsy”’ dirt around the roots 

of the pine trees. 

On the fifth day we moved, the trout 
in that stream having proved indifferent 
to a wide variety of natural and arti- 
ficial lures. At our new, and last, camp- 
ing place, there was no water nearer than 
three hundred yards. The fishing 

| stream for Father was farther away, 
| but ‘“‘our” stream was only that easy 
| walking distance from camp, and there 
| we built dams, dug in the wet sand, and 
| picked up pretty rocks by the half-day. 
| Even Betty learned to spot the kind of 
| rocks we wanted, and we gathered a 
| number of white, yellow, and red stones 
| with which to decorate our outdoor fire- 
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place at home. We discovered a hillside 
strewn with small fossils and interesting 
conglomerates. Jack had his first 
geology lesson there and we brought 
some specimens home with us to adorn 
our porch cactus garden. This search- 
ing for rocks was a whole-family activity, 
all of us working with the vision of our 
fire-place-to-be before our eyes. The 
fireplace-to-be has since become the 
fireplace-that-is, and each of us has his 
favorite rock in it whose history he can 
relate. Jack’s is a “purple one that has 
iron in it,” and Betty’s a lovely yellow 
one that she found herself. 


Cooking Was Easy 


“Going to have another picnic?” was 
Betty’s three-times-a-day question. Life 
was one picnic after another—breakfast, 
dinner, supper. Adult appetites were 
keyed to simple foods that children could 
enjoy, so the cook didn’t have to plan 
two menus, as at home. Potatoes baked 
in the ashes, crisp bacon, canned toma- 
toes flavored with onion and _ butter, 
bread and jam, trout when we had them 
—every meal was welcomed with shouts 
of joy. 

Fresh milk was impossible to obtain, 
so we took cans, dozens of cans! For the 
first two days, the children refused to 
drink evaporated milk, but on the third 
they decided it was mighty good and 
ever since have preferred it to the fresh 
product. When we were moving to our 
last camping place, we stopped in Alpine 
—elevation 7900—to fill a thermos jug 
with fresh milk for drinking. After that 
we gave it up, for the children agreed 
to drink it only on the condition that 
they might have their regular cups of 
the evaporated when it was gone! 

We lived a lazy life in camp, but 
cooking and cleaning up had to be done 
with regularity. Jack and Betty were 
always wanting to help, so we encour- 
aged them to gather fire-wood, dig holes 
in which to bury tin cans, pick up pine 
needles for starting fires, and do other 
odd jobs that caught their fancy. They 
liked to feel themselves useful members 
of the family group and working together 
gave us all a sense of unity that has 
persisted to a degree unknown before. 

The one fault we have to find with 
our vacation is that it was too short. 
Next year we hope to stretch the ten 
days to at least a month. We have to 
eat somewhere—and the ice bill for a 
summer month will balance the gasoline 
bill, making our vacation cost us exactly 
nothing. And after all, our first camp 
ing trip with the children would have 
been worth while at any cost, even if 
Father and I hadn’t had a perfectly 
glorious time. It’s a rare privilege to 
introduce two young members of the 


meadows blue with iris, aspen groves, 
and friendly streams, and the returns 
of any vacation must be estimated i 
something less tangible than money: 
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Table Talk 


| “17 ITCHENEWS,” I might call this 


little column, for it is going to be 
crowded full of brief news notes that you 
can use today and every day to come, 


_ with real advantage to yourself. 


First, here’s a tip for the melon season: 
to prevent the penetrating odor of canta- 
loupes from invading the butter and 
other foods in your refrigerator, try stor- 
ing them in tin cans with tight-fitting 
covers. Half-gallon syrup pails make 
good containers for these fragrant foods. 
If desired, chipped ice may be packed in 
around the melons in the cans. 

* * 

Speaking of odor-proof containers, are 
you acquainted with that versatile kit- 
chen helper, vegetable parchment paper? 
Use it for wrapping all sorts of perish- 
able foods that you store in the refrig- 
erator, thus preventing undesirable dry- 
ing out of moist foods, as well as inter- 
changing of odors and flavors. 

One of the many good ways of using 
this sturdy waterproof material is for 
steaming or boiling vegetables. Moisten 
a square of the paper, put the prepared 
vegetables—string beans, spinach, peas, 
carrots (they are particularly good when 
grated), or any other—in the center, add 
butter and seasonings, then gather up 
the corners to form a bag, tie, and place 
in a steamer or colander over boiling 
water in a covered kettle, or drop into 
the top of a kettle of boiling potatoes, 
stew, or anything you please. The vege- 
tables will cook in the usual time, and 
the flavors will not mix. 

* * 

The other day we received a card 
complimenting Gladys Pullen Barada on 
her “Tricks in Canning Clings,” in the 
July issue of Sunset, and asking for help 
with Santa Rosa plums, which, as we all 
know, defy all ordinary methodsofsweet- 
ening. Almost the same mail brought 
this contribution from another reader, 
Mrs. B. E. Harris of San Bernardino, 
California, giving at least one answer to 
the foregoing plea. 

“Accidentally I discovered a new way 
tocan Santa Rosa plums. Previous to 
this discovery I had always peeled them 
and used large quantities of sugar, and 
still they were sour—too sour. Last 
year I wanted to use some of them in 
conserve with fruit that ripened later, 
so 1 canned a quart unpeeled, unsweet- 
ened, in plum juice that had been 
strained. No water was used. I didn’t 


}make the conserve after all, so in the 
_ winter I opened the plums, stewed them 


gently with 2 cupfuls of sugar, and we 
thought they were the most delicious 
plums we had ever tasted. I shall never 


. can them any other way, hereafter.” 


Do any of you who read this know any 


) other answers to this question? If so, 
eturns f 
ted in 
noney: 


Please send them along, in preparation 
for next year’s crop of these delicious, 


A Barrel of Fun 
for Boys and Girls! 




















What fun you'll have with these wonderful toys!.. . 
and how you’ll love these golden, crackly flakes! 


You never in your life saw Cut-Outs like PT ae 
these! Soldiers and horses; circus ani- Sr 
mals and performers; and Posto the mar- 
velous clown who actually does tricks! 


Only Post Toasties gives you big, 
colorful Cut-Outs like these. So, always 
ask Mother to get you rea/ PostToasties. 


And what a delicious treat these gold- 
en, toasted hearts of corn are! They stay 
so nice and crisp in milk or cream. And 
with fruits or berries... um-m-m! 

Post Toasties is full of quick, new en- 
ergy, too. So eat Post Toasties often! Be 
sure to ask Mother to get yours today in 
the big new Cut-Out Package! Post ALOT FOR 
Toasties is a product of General Foods. YOUR MONEY 
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Now... TUNA 
already 


creamed ! 


- 
el 
a” 
ee 





...and dinner 
is ready while you 
set the table! 


UNAETTS, CREAMED — heated 

served on crisp, brown toast — or in 
warmed patty shells—and you have a complete 
dish in the space of five minutes. No cream 
sauce to turn lumpy or get thick at the crucial 
moment. TUNAETTS, CREAMED are there— 
already creamed—and in a cream sauce you 
good cooks will rave about — smooth, rich, 
perfectly seasoned— made with first grade but- 
real fresh cream and milk! 


and 


ter, 

Only the choice tenderloin of selected tuna 
is used for TUNAETTS, CREAMED—the 
finest grade of tuna obtainable. The twelve 
and a half ounce can serves two or three people 
liberally—and makes smaller “‘party’’ helpings 
for four or five. The low price will please 
you, too. 


TUNAETTS 


REAMED 






If your groces 
can't yet sup- 
ply you, send 
his name, with 
poets, Lor 
Coast 

Fishing Co., 
Wilmington, 

California. 
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EANHOLE beans — perhaps the 

term has no special meaning to the 
average person but to the students, or as 
they are more commonly called “fern- 
hoppers,” of the Oregon State School of 
Forestry at Corvallis, it has a special 
connotation. To them the special prepa- 
ration of this common food means just 
about the “last word” in real woods- 
man’s fare. 

Tempting hot beans cooked for hours 
in a tight container buried in the ground 
are the main dish at the fernhoppers big 
meals. Each Arboretum day when the 
fellows of the school gather in their for- 
est north of Corvallis to make improve- 
ments and “slick up” the place, the 
beans are the greatest attraction of the 
day and the prime motivators for the 
work which precedes the big feed at the 
end of the day. 

H. R. Patterson, professor of logging 
engineering at the school and chief chef 
of the beans, has gained wide renown 
for his method of preparing this famous 
army vegetable. Many a forester’s wife 
has heard with tinges of jealousy of the 
rare delicacy and tempting aroma of 
‘“Pat’s” beans. 

Professor Patterson claims to have 
learned his art in preparing this ‘rare 
dish from a Michigan timber cruiser who 
cooked his beans in a bucket buried 
beneath his campfire. He believes that 
the method probably started among the 
loggers of backwoods Maine, but is not 
at all certain of its origin. 

“The main secret of preparing bean- 
hole beans,” Pat says, “is to have the 
coals in which the beans are cooked just 
right. This requires that there be plenty 
of them and that they be red hot. I 
believe that the coals have exactly the 
same cooking capacity as a fireless 
cooker, and for a small portion the fire- 
less cooker method would be entirely 
satisfactory.” 

Pat prepares the beans for cooking in 
the ground by parboiling with soda until 
they are about half cooked. Then they 
are thoroughly rinsed with warm water 
to remove all traces of soda. It is essen- 
tial that this be warm water as cold 
water tends to split the bean skins. 
After washing, the beans are placed in 
pails and seasoned before being placed 
in the coals. The size of pail may vary. 
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Club 


contrasted with the Bostonian 


As 
sweeter and firmer type of baked beans, 
Pat is an advocate of the hot, spicy 
Spanish dish which has met the popular 


approval of the forestry students. To 
each gallon of parboiled beans he adds 
one pound of bacon cut in strips, one 
pint of catsup, six to eight chili peppers, 
and garlic and salt to season. For 
smaller portions these ingredients may 
be decreased proportionally. 

A small quantity of water is added to 
fill the pails to within two inches of the 
top. After waxed paper has been placed 
under the lid to permit steam to escape 
and the lid put on, the pails are buried 
in the coals. About two and one-half 
pounds of dry beans are required to 
make a gallon of the finished product. 

The cooking coals in the two-foot deep 
pit or trench are prepared by burning 
large quantities of wood over grates 
which cover the trench. These grate 
allow the live coals to fall into the trenc 
which gradually becomes filled with 
them. The trench is piled high with dir 
to hold in the heat after the pails have 
been buried in the coals. 

Twenty-four hours are usually te 
quired for the beans to cook. They may 
then be removed and after cooling ar 
ready to tempt the appetite of the mos 
particular. By laying green sticks ove! 
a hole on which a campfire is to be buil 
a pit could be provided for small-scale 
cooking —Merle Lowden, Corvallis 
Oregon. 


Idaho Baked Beans 
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BaAkeD beans are always popula 
and they taste just twice as goo 
when you cook them outdoors in a hok 
I learned the trick from a Maine grant 
father, and they always hit the spot « 
our family camping trips. 

Dig a hole in the ground about tw 
feet in diameter and two feet deep. The 
line it with stones (the youngsters wif 
beg to do this!) and keep a good firth 
burning in it for about two hours, untip 
you have a good bed of coals, and th 
rocks are nearly red-hot. When ever'f 
thing is ready, quickly rake the ashe 
and coals out of the pit, except for! 
few on the bottom, set your earthe 
ware bean-pot in the hole firmly—(don 
tip it over!)—and cover it complete! 
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‘on the top and sides with the hot coals. 
'The whole should then be covered with 
"a few shovels of earth. 


Here are the directions for preparing 
the beans. Provide the following: 


1 qt. of small dry navy beans, soaked over- 
night 

About % Ib. fat salt pork, in one piece 

Ashot of molasses (About 14 cupful) 

1 thick slice of onion 

Salt, but no pepper 

A good half-teaspoonful of dry mustard 


Stoke the pot exactly as follows: Put 
in the slice of onion on the bottom, then 


' about half the beans, then the hunk of 


salt pork, the rind of which has been 
scored with a sharp knife, and finally 
the rest of the beans. You'll find when 


} you open the pot that the onion has 


almost disappeared, and the pork has 
broken into several pieces. 

Next, dissolve the salt, mustard, and 
molasses in part of the water, and pour 
it over the beans. Then pour on just 
enough clear water barely to cover the 
contents, put on the lid (it mustn’t fit 
too tightly), and you’re ready to put it 
in the hole. (A small frying pan turned 
upside-down over the top of the bean 
pot will insure that no ashes or coals 
get into the beans. A piece of sheet iron 
or the like will serve also.) Go away 
and forget it for six or eight hours. 

When you come back to camp after 
the day’s sport, dig up the bean pot and 
sit down to a dish “than which there is 
no whicher”! The reason for their per- 
fect flavor is that they are cooked in a 
gradually receding heat that first seals 
in all the goodness, and then develops it 
to the peak of perfection—Glenn L. 
Shern, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


How to Heat Your Dutch Oven 
A WORD might well be said about 


the proper use of a Dutch oven for | 


baking. There is a right way and a 
wrong way and a careless way to do 
everything. Perhaps the difference be- 
tween them may be trivial but it cer- 
tainly requires no more time or effort to 
do it right in this case. When digging 
the hole or pit for the oven, do not dig a 
sloppy flaring hole; cut the sides even 
and neat and perpendicular. This will 
allow an even distribution of hot coals 
all around the oven instead of being so 
deep around the top that your biscuits 
will burn before they are thoroughly 
baked. A two-inch layer of red hot 
coals surrounding the oven is plenty. 
Hard wood coals are best and the thick- 
ness of the coals should be governed by 
their quality and endurance of heat.— 
Le Roy L. Brandt, Burns, Oregon. 






to use cellophane for photographs and 
Pictures when frames are not available 
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When HE says-— 


AVE 
| thee 
RUUSNA 
food! 





HAT husband of yours! He eats Post’s 
Bran Flakes just because he thinks it is 
the finest breakfast dish he ever tasted! 

But you know that for years it has been 
recommended as a precaution against consti- 
pation that comes from lack of bulk in the 
diet. A dangerous condition that is often 
the unsuspected cause of headaches, listless- 
ness, ‘‘rundown’”’ health 


Gets at this CAUSE of Constipation 
Post's Bran Flakes helps to protect you against 
this trouble. For it provides the necessary 
bulk. And helps to prevent intestinal slug- 
gishness, to insure normal elimination of food 
wastes. It is also rich in phosphorus, iron 
and Vitamin B. 

That is why Post’s Bran Flakes has an im- 
portant part in this health program: Regular 
exercise and sleep. . . milk, fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the diet . . . water to drink be- 
tween meals. And a daily serving of Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


Children need it too! 


How delicious it is you'll know when you 
start to serve it regularly to all your family. 
They'll love it...and you'll see how simply 
and surely it helps to keep all of you fit and 
regular—a// the time! Post’s Bran Flakes is 
a product of General Foods. 
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“MY GRAPE 
JELLY 


WON 


1ST PRIZE 


thanks to my never-fail 
recipe,”’ says Mrs. W. H. Miller 


Be HEN my Grape 

Jelly won first 
prize for fine flavor, 
color and texture at 
the California Fair 
last summer, many of 
my friends asked me 
for my recipe. 

“‘T told them, ‘ You 
will find the recipe, 
:. along with 88 others, 
Sw right in the booklet 
me comes with every bottle of Certo!’ 

“T give Certo and those Certo rec- 
ipes full credit for my own success in 
jelly making. With Certo, I boil my 
Grape Jelly only 14 minute. I can 
make a whole batch in only 12 min- 
utes from the time my fruit juice is in 
the kettle—and I get more glasses too, 
because costly fruit juice does not 
boil away.’ 
All grocers have 
Certo. A prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 












FREE RECIPE BOOKLET @y 


8 Recipes under label 
om every Certo bottle 


Coa nea 















Try these “eo aang 
To hang small pictures or light weight 
wall decorations, get 


Moore 
Aluminum Push- Pins 


Can be used with or withont a hammer. 
6for Ten Cents. Everywherc 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 


isthe Secret 


- FORATREAT = 


BOOKLET of timely suggestions..dozens 

of tips that will please the fastidious 
hostess or hungry youngster. .delicious salads, 
appetizing sandwiches and smart new supper 
dishes. They are yours. Fill in the coupon. 

Add Albers Olive Mince to many of 
your favorite dishes or try these new 
treats and bring out a new flavor. 

Try this delightfully seasoned minced 
ripe olive spread ...you will like the 
meaty flavor of this meatless treat. Ask 
your grocer for— 


ALBERS 
OLIVE MINCE 


PA...and be sure to send for the FREE 
NEW RECIPE BOOK! 
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, $1 
Please send me your new free recipe book. 


Name. a 





Street. 


ALBERS PACKING CO., Riverside, Calif. 





State. 


City. 
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Easy-to-Serve Meats 
for Guest Meals 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


O many women say, “I would enjoy 

having guests for dinner if I had a 
maid, but it is such hot work to cook 
meat and have it right at the last mo- 
ment to serve.” Other women say, “My 
husband can not, and will not, learn to 
carve.” Because we sympathize with 
these women, we offer the following sug- 
gestions. For formal dinners, the rule is 
strict about the meat or main dish; it 
must be a roast, or as the English say, 
“joint.” But in a home where the 
hostess prepares the meal, she can do 
what makes for the greatest comfort to 
her guests and herself. 


Veal Cutlets Delicious 


Small cuts of lamb or veal, or poultry, 
are not only correct, but very acceptable. 
The best choice in veal is to have the 
butcher cut slices quite thick from the 
leg near the loin. These are “cutlets of 
veal” and if well cooked are extremely 
good. Wipe these cutlets with a damp 
cloth, then let them stand several hours 
in a “marinade” which, as you know, is 
a mixture of salad oil, vinegar, garlic, 
onion, and seasonings. Use four table- 
spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar or lemon 
juice, one clove of garlic, one slice of 
onion, % teaspoonful each of salt and 
paprika, and a small fresh bay leaf. The 
above quantity will be sufficient for two 
large cutlets, and can be prepared and 
poured over the cutlets in the morning. 
It is well to cover the dish, so that there 
will be an infusion of flavors to pene- 
trate the meat. After lunch, remove the 
meat from the oil, and cook in a hot iron 
frying pan until well browned on both 
sides. Remove meat and cut into pieces 
the size for serving, trimming off bone 
and fat. In the same pan in which the 
meat was cooked, make a brown sauce, 
an the oil which was left. To this oil 
add 4 tablespoonfuls of flour and brown, 
stirring constantly. Add 1 cupful of wa- 
ter, 1 cupful of fresh or canned toma- 
toes, '% teaspoonful of salt, a little 
pepper, and 1 teaspoonful of sugar. 
Cook until the sauce is thickened, stir- 
ring steadily to make it smooth and 
glossy. In a pan place the veal, strain 
over it the sauce, and cover the pan. 
Cook slowly on top of stove over low 
heat, or in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees) for two hours, planning the time 
so that the meat will be tender and 
ready to serve at the proper time. If 
the sauce cooks away, add water or 
tomato juice to it. Each piece of meat 
should be coated with the sauce, and 
have a little extra sauce around it. If 
the meat course is to be served on plates 
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from the kitchen, serve with this vel) 
a medium sized stuffed onion, or 3 
stuffed green pepper, making the stuffingh 
of seasoned, buttered bread crumbs. 4 
browned potato or buttered noodle 
may supply the starch balance. Green 
stringless beans and Italian squash are 
a good combination. 

Be sure that the plate looks attractive 
and is not “messy.” That is not a very 
good word, but it expresses our meaning § 
Small dishes of jelly, home-made pickles 
or relish, and small stalks of tendaf 
celery add to the appearance of the 
table, and are enjoyed. 

Another suggested meat for a com 
pany dinner when it is desirable to 
eliminate last minute cooking and carv-f 
ing at the table, is a stuffed lamb chop. 
Recipes have been given before fof 
“stuffed chops” but this is a bit different 


Different Stuffed Lamb Chops 


Have the butcher cut the chops from 
the ribs, and have them extra thick a 
“Frenched”’—that is, the bone left clean 
for a couple of inches above the meat. 
For 8 chops prepare one pint of wel: 
seasoned mashed potatoes. Broil the 
chops on one side 4 minutes, and plac 
in a baking pan with the uncooked side 
down. On the meat of each chop plac 
the potato, and spread smoothly into 
thick mound. Brush potato with mil 
or melted butter, and sprinkle with but- 
tered coarse bread crumbs. Bake ini 
hot oven (450 degrees) until crumbs art 
brown, or about ten minutes. Thes 
chops may be prepared when convent 
ent, earlier in the day, and set in the 
oven to cook while the first course 0 
the dinner is being eaten. 

Having potato with the meat dos 
away with the starchy vegetable, ani 
only requires two green vegetables, o! 
one green vegetable and a light salad 
One is likely to think of peas with lamb, 
but small green lima beans and buttered 
cauliflower would be a good combinh 
tion. Also three slices of broiled tom¢f 
toes, a spoonful of freshly grated horse 
radish, and broccoli or spinach, woul 
be a good color combination. 

Flowerets of cauliflower sprinkled witif 
a mixture of chopped pimientos or gretif 
peppers, and melted butter, served o 
the plate, and a salad on a separat. 
plate, would be appetizing. Let the 
salad be a combination of lettuce, pea 
cucumber, tomato, dressed with ¥ 
French dressing very well seasoned. 

I suppose it is quite revolutionary t} 
suggest serving a cold roast of mea 
Not “left over” cold meat, the roa‘ 
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Fresh foods 


need Patapar 


Here’s the way to eliminate odors in 
the refrigerator. Wrap each food in a 
protecting sheet of Patapar. Then fish 
and butter, limburger and lettuce can 
rest happily side by side with no 
interchange of flavors. And each one 
keeps fresh much longer. 

This is only ONE of the 17 ways 
that Patapar lightens housework for 
busy wives. Patapar can be rinsed and 
used over again. 

On sale at housefurnishing, hard- 
ware and department stores. Or, fora 
trial package, send 10¢ to Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, Dept.S-8, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


PRICED FOR 
U.S.A. ONLY 
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Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Precede by Applications of 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 
A. 
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The best liked 
Portland hotels 


Centrally located ... Modern 


Rates: Single, Bath or 
Shower, $2 to $4; Double, 
Bath or Shower, $3 to $6; 
Rooms en suite, $6 to $10. 


HEATHMAN 
H@OLEES T > 











Portland, Oregon 
Park and Salmon 
Broadway and Salmon 
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having been cut when hot—oh, no!— | 
but meat roasted and allowed to become | 


thoroughly cold before carving. And | 


what a difference it makes in the flavor | 
of the meat and it is all pink because | 
the juices are still there. Lamb and beef | 
are especially good, and also ham, 
chicken and turkey. 

The carving is done in the kitchen, 
and the slices cut evenly across the | 
grain. Two or three slices of lamb, but | 
only one of beef unless the slice is very | 
small (and it will not be small if the | 
roast is well carved) may be placed on 
each plate, and garnished with a few 
sprays of watercress, also pickles and 
olives, or radishes cut into fancy shapes. 
With cold roast beef, serve French fried 
potatoes or potato chips which have 
been re-heated, glazed onions, and but- | 
tered beets, the beets being diced, not 
sliced. Celery may be passed, also any 
other relish one may prefer. 

When serving cold roast lamb, have 
cubes of mint jelly beside the meat. 
Carrots, or carrots and peas, and potato 
or rice croquettes would make an attrac- 
tive plate. 

With these cold roasts, gravy may be 
made at time of roasting, and served 
hot, but always passed, of course. 

Such a dinner will be appreciated by 
the guests, and there will be no hot 
kitchen cooking to tire the hostess. 


Canning Notes 


Oven Canned Plums 


Wash plums, remove stems, pack into 
jars. Cover with hot syrup made in pro- 
portion of 2 cupfuls of water to 1 cupful 
of sugar. Fill jars to within 1 inch of 
top. Seal loosely, process in oven at 
275°F. for 1 hour. Ifthe plums are very 
firm, the processing time should be ex- 
tended to 114 hours. When canning 
sour plums use heavy syrup made with 
equal amounts of sugar and water. Com- 
plete the seal after removing jars from 
oven. 

Oven Canned Pears | 

Remove stems, halve and peel the 
pears, and remove the seeds with a 
melon ball cutter or small measuring 
spoon. Pack closely into the sterilized 
jars, seed cavity downward, with the | 
halves overlapping. Use a syrup made | 
in proportion of 2 cupfuls of water to 1 | 
cupful of sugar and add the juice of 2/| 
lemons to enough syrup for ten or twelve | 
quart jars. The lemon juice adds char- | 
acter to the otherwise bland flavor of the 
pears. Process at 275°F. for 1 hour, if | 
using a soft pear such as the Bartlett. If} 
a hard pear is used, lengthen the process- 
ing time to 1% or 134 hours. 

Editor’s Note——Did you see the article | 
on Oven Canning in the June issue of 
Sunset? If you would like more infor- | 
mation on the subject, send us a three- | 
cent stamp, and we will forward an in- | 
teresting leaflet to you.—G. A. C. 
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Rice Krispies 


Va 


\ 
y \ 
from the cereal bowl 


BROADCASTING the biggest treat 
of flavor and crispness you ever 
tasted! Toasted rice bubbles so 
crisp they snap, crackle and pop 
in milk or cream! 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
one of the best cereals for chil- 
dren ever made. Easy to digest. 
Splendid for the evening meal. 

With the exclusive Kellogg 
features—the heat-sealed WAX- 
TITE bag, and the handy Easy- 
Open top. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 
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Your Home Questions Answered 


My house is the bungalow type. The woodwork 
ts redwood with handsome burls. Owing to porches 
and extended eaves the house is inclined to be 
“shadier’’ inside than I like. How can I brighten 
it and what kind of draperies should I use?— 
Mrs. C. T., Los Angeles. 

The room could be brightened by 
painting the walls a rich ivory color or 
using a wallpaper of this same color. 
Then colorful printed linen or semi- 
glazed chintz draperies should be used 
at the windows. Gay pillows, yellow 
vases and the new, smart accents of 
white in lamps and accessories, will all 
help to brighten it. 


I am wondering whether I should darken my 
hardwood floor in the living room. At present it is 
merely shellacked and waxed so it is quite light in 
color. What do you suggest?—Mrs. I. M., Spokane, 
Washington. 

Hardwood floors look better when 
somewhat darker than the natural color. 
This is especially true of living room and 
dining room floors. In order to darken 
them it would be necessary to remove 
the present finish, then the oak should 
be filled, stained the desired color and 
finally waxed. This will give a rich, 
permanent finish and one that blends 
well with the furnishings of the room. 
Keep the floors waxed and polished at 
all times. 


What kind of draperies should I use with a dark 
green broadlcom rug? The sofa and chair are cov- 
ered in rust mohair and a large chair and ottoman 
are in rose, blue and gold tapestry. The walls are 
covered in a tapestry effect paper with rose, gold and 
gray predominating. My room has two large win- 
dows across the front and one smaller one at each 
end. Shall I nang a pair of draperies at each 
window?—Mrs. A. M. M., Oakland. 


Any plain fabric suited to the texture 
of your room would be correct for side 
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By 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 
(Sunset Decorating Consultant) 


draperies. A self-color damask is some- 
what smarter and newer than velour. 
The color might be a copper-rose, some- 
thing that would harmonize with both 
the rust and rose you have in the room. 
Hang one pair of draperies at each win- 
dow and bring them down to within an 
inch of the floor. 


My room looks somewhat “flat,” I realize that I 
have too many plain areas. My rug is green broad- 
loom and my upholstered furniture is covered in 
various colorful fabrics—all however with little or no 
pattern. Would it be correct to put two or three 
small oriental throw rugs on the green carpet? — 
Mrs. F. K., Eugene, Oregon. 

Your suggestion of using the small 
rugs is excellent. Select them with rose 
and gold colors predominating and lay 
them parallel and at right angles with 
the walls of the room. One should lie 
in front of the fireplace, another in front 
of the sofa and another, perhaps, on the 
other side of the room to give an effect 
of balance. 


My new home has a very delightful large bay 
window in the living room. There are six casement 
windows in the bay, each with diamond-shaped 
leaded glass. The sun pours in very much during 
the afternoon so I feel that glass curtains are neces- 
sary, yet I do not wish to shut out the view all the 
time.-—Mrs. E. F. W., Hollywood, Calif. 

Perhaps the best way to treat your 
windows is to have a separate curtain 
of casement cloth for each window, hung 
by small brass rings which permits each 
curtain to be drawn back or pulled 
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across as desired. These can then be 
adjusted according to need. Over drap- 
eries would complete the picture. They 
could be hung either on the straight 
arch in front of the windows or follow 
the actual shape of the bay by means of 
shaped rods. 


How shall I start refurnishing my old home? It 
is not possible to do it all at once, yet I feel that if 
I buy just a piece or two at a time the old furniture 
will look even worse by contrast. Whatdo you advise? 
—Mrs. L. K., Reno, Nevada. 

In a living room, rugs or draperies 
should be renewed first, then the up- 
holstered furniture. Lamps should have 
early attention and finally the other 
pieces of furniture. It always seems best 
to refurnish one room completely before 
starting another, and to finish the down- 
stairs before beginning the upstairs. 


What are they using for drapery hardware in an 
English living room? I have several windows to 
drape, also an arch. ShallI use portiere curtains?— 
Mrs. F. B., Portland, Oregon. 

Iron, wood or antique brass may be 
used in an English living room. Iron 
is best with the heavier oak furniture, 
brass is good with the lighter weight 
styles. Wooden rods are correct almost 
anywhere; they may be staimed or 
painted according to the room and 
furniture. 

Portiere curtains are used where 
needed. Some arches need them, others 
do not. If the arch looks bare or the 
room is draughty, then you should use 
portiere curtains. They should be made 
of heavy fabric with two thicknesses, 
back to back, used together, with inter- 
lining of outing flannel. (See next page 
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DISCOVER SEATTLE'S SMARTEST! 


\ 





Y Y’| Where Youll 
a ” Really 
LIVE 


in Seattle 


EATTLE’'S luxurious Camlin 

Hotel affords all the ser- 
vice of smart hotel life PLUS 
as many features of a fine 
apartment as you desirel 
Rooms and suites of every 
type—handsomely furnished 
and appointed. A conven- 
ient yet exclusive UPTOWN 
location. 


Moderate Rates from $3. 
DRIVE TO 


The CAMLIN 


9TH and PINE 
SEA TTLS 
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SUMMER RATES 
$2 per day single! 
Now $2.50 per day double! 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
Every modern convenience. 


Fine foods at reasonable prices 
in the Plaza’s Russian Eagle 
Garden Cafe. 


Look for the “Doorway of Hospitality” 


VINE AT HOLLY WOOD BLVD. 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Will you please assist me in deciding the correct 
material to use for window draperies in a living 
room? The room is 16x18. The walls and wood- 
work are cream color, the floor ts covered with a plain 
blue rug. Would there be too much pattern if I used 


nots * 


| 
| 
| 


printed linen for both draperies and upholstered | 
furniture?—Mrs. L. B. D., Alhambra, California. | 


Printed linen would be very suitable | 


for draperies in this room, especially 
with English furniture. It is quite cor- 
rect to cover a piece or two of uphol- 
stered furniture with the same linen as 
used for the draperies. Much would de- 
pend on the number of windows to be 
draped. With three or more pairs it 


would be best to cover only one article | 


with the same linen and place it away 
from any window. The other uphol- 
stered pieces of furniture should be 
covered in plain, striped or all-over 
design fabrics in harmonizing colors. 


Should each chair in the living room have a table | 


beside it? My friend tells me this is the custom now, 
but I feel that it would crowd my room somewhat as 
I already have a long davenport table and a large 
gatelegged table-—Mrs. S. K., Los Angeles. 

The correct vogue in living room 
tables is to have several small ones in- 
stead of one or two large ones. Daven- 
port tables are used in large rooms 
together with smaller tables, but if your 
room is small it would be best to take 
the large tables out and use end tables, 
lamp tables and an occasional table 
with your chairs. Each separate chair 
does not require an individual table but, 
as we group our furniture in the living 
room today, each group should include 
a table of some kind to be used with the 
chairs or sofa of the group. 


Please tell me what to use on the floor in a living 
room that is used a great deal by a young family. 


I have so much figure already in draperies and up- | 
holstered furniture that I feel the rug should be | 


lain, yet from a practical viewpoint this is impos- | 
aL 


sible —Mrs. F. F. G., Santa Clara, Calif. 
There are several types of floor cover- 


| ings that should suit you perfectly. The 


nearest one to a plain rug is a broadloom 
frieze. This has a curled nap that does 
not show footmarks and lint so much as 
the usual broadloom. Then there is 


Axminster with a small, allover pattern | 
that would serve admirably, or the | 
hooked carpet with geometrical designs | 
in allover effects that do not conflict | 
| with any other designs you may have 


in the room. 


Will you give me some idea of the new colors now 
being used for living room draperies? 
tired of the usual colors that everybody seems to 
have.—Mrs. F. 7. K., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


I am so | 


| 


Your question seems very simple yet | 


it is a very difficult one to answer. A 
smart, new combination of colors for 


living rooms is blue and gold; this is | 
seldom seen and should always be good. | 
Perhaps the usual colors you refer to | 
are red and blue. It is true that we have | 
seen velour draperies in these colors and | 


have, perhaps, grown tired of them. 
Colors, however, should not be chosen 
just because they are new, but rather 
because they suit the room both from 
the viewpoint of exposure and style. 
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Here 1s what you have always hoped someone 


would do. Fuller has had it in the making for 
five yea. s. Eighty beautifully harmonious color 
schemes, all in one book. All original. All 
modern. All authoritative. All easy to achieve; 
complete directions. A wide choice of color 
combinations for every room in the home, as 
well as the exterior. Before you do any paint- 
ing yourself, before you call in a painter 

you'll want to see this unusual exhibit. It costs 
nothing to consult it. Jt was made to help you. 
Fuller Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores, 
where the book is now on display, will con- 
sider it a pleasure to show it to you. But please 
remember, this 200-page work is not for sale, 
nor for public distribution. See your local 
Fuller Paint Dealer or Fuller Paint Store. . . . 
“Color in the Home”’ was produced by W. P. 
Fuller & Co.— largest paint manufacturers in 
the West—as a contribution to the Better- 


Homes movement. 





e TELL YOUR PAINTER e 
After you've picked out the color scheme that you like, 
your painter will be glad to look it up at a Fuller Paint 
Dealer or Fuller Paint Store. Fuller Paints are used 
by all good painters throughout the Western States. 
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PAINTS 
they last 
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Sani-F lush Western Health and Beauty 
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cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 


Do NOT confuse Sani-Flush 


with ordinary cleansers. Sani- 
Flush is made especially to 
clean toilet bowls. Simply fol- 
low directions on the can. 
Sani-Flush removes stains, rust 
marks, and all ugly discolora- 
tions. Leaves the bowl glisten- 
ing-white, like new. 

Sani-Flush eliminates the 
cause of toilet odors. It not 
only cleans the bowl, it cleans 
and purifies the hidden trap 
which no scrubbing can reach. 

Sani-Flush saves all unpleas- 
ant labor. Does its work thor- 
oughly and quickly. Sani-Flush 
is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 25c. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., Canton, O. 














PROGRAM DERMETICS 
REPLACING 
COSMETICS 


Cosmetics is the ancient practice 
of applying something to the com- 
plexion for the purpose of creating 
artificial uty. 

DERMETICS is the new and scientific PRO- 
GRAM working with the physiological laws of 
health in the skin in order to bring out the natural 
beauty of youthful skin. 

DERMETICS will positively relieve wrinkles, 
blackheads, coarse pores, eruptions, sallowness, 
etc., and make the skin radiantly clear, smooth and 
healthy. Let us tell you about this amazing treat- 
ment, and how it can bring beauty and health to 
your skin just as it has to hundreds of others. 


NATURA, Inc. 
Terminal Sales Building, Seattle, Washington 
Room 210—1182 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 











Easy Teething for your 
baby if you use 


DR. STEDMAN’S « 
TEETHING POWDERS ) 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 
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By Barbara Lenox 


Bathing for Beauty 


hte most people, swimming or bath- 
ing is the most enjoyable part of a 
vacation, and from the point of health 
and beauty, there is nothing more bene- 
ficial than to be pummeled by hearty 
waves of the sea, or to have an energetic 
river chuckle joyously over your clothes- 


|weary body. There is joy in the contact 
| of water on your body, and a delightful 
| exhilaration for hours after. If only we 
| could bring the sea, and a river or two, 
|or perhaps a lake home with us! With 
| bodies in perfect tune our worries shrink 


to midget size, but with nerves and 
glands at war, our difficulties grow to 


| giant proportions. 


While we must leave our beautiful 


| rivers and lakes where Nature put them, 





| 





we all have within our homes a really 
wonderful room, where we can duplicate 
some of the joy and exhilaration expe- 
rienced during vacation. Yes, our old 
friend the bathroom, but let’s call it the 
beauty room for a change, or health 
room if you like. Look upon it as an 
arsenal full of weapons with which to 
gain youth and beauty. Buy a yard or 
two of chintz, and perhaps a can of paint, 
and make it gay and colorful, and spend 


/as much as you can afford on efficient 
equipment. With everything attractive 


and convenient, the daily rites of the 
toilet will become a pleasure instead of a 
duty, and you will emerge from your 
beauty room routine, fresh and radiant, 
like a person renewed. 


Your Beauty Room 


There are so many things you may,do 
in your beauty room with advantage to 
your health and appearance, that you 
should never grudge time spent in it. 
Try to have a small dressing table or a 
cabinet for your beauty “weapons.” 
Keep a good supply of dental floss on 
hand, a mouth wash, your favorite de- 
odorant, rubbing alcohol, perhaps some 
pine bath salts to remind you of fragrant 
woods, and if you like perfume, keep a 


| full atomizer, and use it on your entire 


| body just after a bath, as it is more 
| lasting and subtle when applied to the 


skin. 


If you live where the water is 


|hard, you will want soda or oatmeal 
|tied up in little cheesecloth bags to 


soften it, and have a carton of salt on 


|hand, the table kind, because we’re 


going to use it right away. 

Now let’s go in the beauty room and 
close the door. No, we haven’t a mod- 
esty complex, but these little beauty 
rituals should be private affairs. Let 


| family and friends admire the results, 





but the process of grooming let us keep 


to ourselves. Now off with everything! 


Let your body breathe while you brush 
your teeth, dash cold water on you 


eyes and thoroughly clean your face. 


Relax and enjoy yourself, this is your 
hour. While in a state of nudity, check 
up now and then on your weight and 
your figure, and see that it isn’t building 
any additions on your waistline. 

Follow your air bath with a friction 
bath, or take the friction bath first if 
you prefer. There are mittens for this 
purpose made of a substance like rope, 
or you may use a brush or mittens made 
of rough toweling. Whatever you use, 
rub the body vigorously until every inch 
is pink and glowing. And now for the 
bath. 


There Are Baths and Baths 


There are many types of baths, and 
your selection will depend on your 
personal taste and health, but for the 
psychological value if nothing else, puta 
little variety in your baths. Try a 
different type. Away with dullness and 
monotony! For cleansing, warm water, 
soap and a brush are best to remove 
dead skin and oily secretions from the 
pores, and if you don’t use a shower, be 
sure to rinse off with fresh water. Now 
take a handful of table salt, and rub it 
on arms, legs, and back; rinse off with 
tepid water, then cold. There, don’t 
you feel almost as refreshed as you did 
after your vacation swims? 

For variety, and as a tonic, try a bath 
scented with pine bath salts, and for 
rheumatic tendencies there is nothing 
quite like an epsom salts bath. Take it 
quite hot, rinse off with cool water, and 
follow with an alcohol rub. This is 


excellent for troublesome feet. There are § 


many other types of baths such as 
mineral baths, and milk baths—do you 
remember reading about Poppea, wife 
of Nero, who took fifty asses with her 
on her travels so that she might have a 
milk bath every day? The main benefit 
to be derived from bathing, aside from 
cleansing, is in the stimulation of the 
blood. That is why friction baths and 
brushes are important. Keep the blood 
tumbling and singing through your 
veins, and you will not grow old and 
have unpleasant ill periods. Spend an 
hour each day in your beauty room. 
Make yourself a gift of some useful and 
interesting bath accessories. Be a glut- 
ton for cleanliness, because it is impos 
sible to look well groomed unless every- 
thing about you is immaculate, and that 
means speckless top knots, and _ all 
twenty nails, sinless teeth and intestines, 
and nostrils and throat! And so to bath! 
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West 


ET me always dwell in a Western 
home— 
Let my doorways face the West; 
Where the flaming clouds of the sunset 
burn, 
In the Western colors dressed! 


Let my many paned windows, wide and 
long, 

Open to the Western breeze; 

Mingling wild, sweet breath of the sage 
and pine 

With the breath of Western seas! 


Let my horse go fast, o’er the Western 
plain— 

Let the ardent Western sun 

Wrap me fervidly close, in tts drowsy 
heat 

Until Western day 1s done! 


Let me, dreaming, gaze on the Western 
coast 

Where the Western harbors be; 

As I watch the glowing Western sun, 

Sinking in the Western sea! 


Let me sweetly sleep, under Western 
skies— 

Where the golden moon shines best— 

Where I faintly hear the low Western 
wind, 

Gently lulling me to rest! 

—Nellie Imwalle, Greenfield, California. 


Desert Noon 


A TISSUE paper moon in a painted 
sky; 

A ball of fire ablaze on high; 

Heat waves ashimmer on a parching 
plain 

Give the sun’s rays back to the sun again: 

Far blue hills in a hazy pile; 

Near brown houses straggle single file 

Where pepper trees droop in a weight of 
dust; 

Little hot winds in a fitful gust 

Eddy a whirlwind ’round and ’round 

In a heat-mad dance on the burning 
ground, 

Or sear the leaves with the desert’s breath 

That holds in its touch a hint of death. 

—Joan Taylor, Taft, California. 








Opulence 


ILVER caps lie on the path 
Doffed when popptes greet the sun, 
Blue campanula nod their bells 
For the lily nun. 


Salpiglossis, amber, blue, 

Riot by the fence 

Burdened with the jasmine trailed, 
Glittering like gold pence. 


Ripe apricots spread on the grass 
In spendthrift largess lie. 
What rajah on his ivory throne 
Is opulent as I? 
—Anne Zuker, Los Angeles. 











Radio Fans --- Attention 


BROADCAST 
WEEKLY 


Reg. 10c. per copy and Reliable 
Radio Guide 


SPECIAL $ Cel hoa 
1 FULL YEAR 1! JL 


(52 ISSUES) 


Most Complete 











Save $4.20 by Subscribing NOW 


| | pe in what is on the air and avoid missing enjoyable programs. Com- 
plete schedules for entire Pacific Coast in Broadcast Weekly. Also 
artists’ photographs, biographies, comments, radio news and open letter 
department. Oldest and largest publication of its kind in the world. 
Complete radio enjoyment impossible without it. Keep posted. Get 
acquainted with the stars. Select your programs. Air your opinions. 
KNOW what’s going on. Subscribe to Broadcast Weekly now and save 
$4.20. Special offer good for limited time only. Act AT ONCE. Tell 
your friends. 


MAI L THIS CcCoU PO N 2228 22s eeeeeeeeeeeus 
Broadcast Weekly Publishing Co. 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed here- 
with $1 (Bill, P. O. Money DORs de ac deecisecicccdcdsvens adcacncentearanaas 
Order or Check), for which 
send me Broadcast Weekly 





for one year (52 issues). It is Po ECCT CE TES SMG itctacccesendecceseas 
understood one dollar is pay- 
ment in full. Citas ovis ceewticeccccncacccucees | ae ere 


















In San Francisco 


(AT CIVIC CENTER) 






the new 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL 


and the 


; HOTEL WHITCOMB 
William Taylor 
Hotel MODERN HOTEL LUXURY AT 
MODERATE RATES 
i om 
WOODS-DRURY CO. Operators 
James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


Meet Barbara Lenox 


(Sunset Beauty Editor) 

















In Person at the Beauty Carnival to be held at 
The Emporium 
in San Francisco, August 14 to September 1. 
CARN) 
Miss Lenox wanis to know her Sunset readers personally. Meet 
her and discuss your personal beauty problems with her at this 


brilliant Beauty Carnival. Watch local newspapers for complete 
details and definite dates. 



































































































e648 it an 


“Open Range”? 


@ Do trespassers make an “open range” 
of your lawn and garden, causing damage 
to flowers and shrubs and violating your 
privacy? 

® You can stop this nuisance perma- 
nently, quickly and economically by the 
installation of attractive and dependable 
Cyclone Fence. Made of highest quality 
copper bearing steel heavily galvanized to 
resist rust—this superior barrier will serve 
you for many years without upkeep ex- 
pense. Erected by factory trained crews if 
you desire. 

@ Write office nearest to you for litera- 
ture. 


AEG US. PAT. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calit Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 

Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, II. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone—not a ‘type’? of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany and identified by this trademark. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 











COLCHICUM “The Wonder Bulb’’ 


Lovely, Crocus-like flowers of rosy-laven- 
der shade. Blooms without soil or water, 
in early Autumn. Simply place in sunny 
window, where these delightfully fragrant 
flowers will unfold in quick succession 
Each bulb produces six or more blossoms. 
Catalog of Autumn Flowering Bulbs, 
“Amaryllids’’ and Rare Iris, Free on 
Request. 


GORDON AINSLEY Campbel Calif. 











Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 

There is no distressing and disabling diseased condition 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
cides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary dis- 
covery of European physician-regarded as exceedingly important 
contribution to Materia Medica-has worked wonders. No adren- 
alin. Nodope. Combats toxic condition. Attacks basic cause. 
Nothing else like it. Write at once for amazing details. 
R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 1138 Securities Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 
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How One 


Westerner 


Waters His Trees 


HOSE of us whose hobby is garden- 

ing find the week-ends far too short 
for our planned and necessary work. 
Any scheme for the elimination of rou- 
tine “chores” leaving us more time for 
the things we enjoy doing is welcomed 
and promptly adopted. Amateur gar- 
deners are always swapping seeds, 
plants, and ideas, so I’m going to share 
with SuNseT readers a_labor-saving 
scheme that has to do with the watering 
of trees. 

Formerly I spent half a hot summer 
day, twice a month, digging out shallow 
basins about the ten fruit trees in my 
back garden, filling these with water 
from the garden hose, and then when the 
water had disappeared, filling again 
with soil—and perspiration. After in- 
stalling the sub-irrigators, to be de- 
scribed, this watering and a better job 
at that, takes less than half an hour. 

Referring to the accompanying cut it 
will be seen that the irrigators are under- 
ground reservoirs or hexagonal inverted 
troughs placed about the trees with a 
filling pipe communicating with the out- 
side. These are made of rough redwood 
lumber, 1x12’s and 1xq’s, cut to dimen- 
sions as shown in the upper part of the 
cut. The upper half of the hexagon 


shows the 1x4’s, with cutting lengths, 
and the lower half shows the dimensions 
of the 1x12 cover boards and the way 
they are nailed on to the 1x4’s. 

The angle supports and filling pipe are 
likewise shown. 

The following bill of material covers 
all necessary items for one such tree 
irrigator: 

3 pieces 1"x4"x16' rough redwood. 

2 pieces 1”x12"x14’ rough redwood. 

6 pieces No. 14 gauge galvanized iron 
3 "xg". 

1 piece No. 14 gauge galvanized pipe 
214" dia. x 8” long. 

114 pounds Io penny nails. 

Cut the pieces to dimensions as shown 
using a square placed as shown in the 
upper right hand corner to get a 60- 
degree cut. Next select a flat spot in the 
yard and nail the 1x4 frames together, 
lapping always in the same direction, 
but leave the closing joint open so that 
it may be spread and passed around the 
trunk of the tree. 

Dig a flat bottomed basin about each 
tree eleven inches deep and ten feet in 
diameter with the tree as center. Now 
place the concentric hexagons in the 
basin and nail the last joints. 

In one of the cover boards a hole 
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PROTECT your ROIS 


Protection Costs So Little 
) .. Why Take Chances? 


PREVENT 


Brown Canker 
Black Spot e Mildeu 


Don’t let these insidious diseases attack 
, your plants at all . . . because after the 
do, it is too late! Prevent their inroads wit 


MANGANAR ROSE DUST 


. This combined insecticide and fungicide is 


one of the best preventatives for Black Spot, 
Brown Canker, Mildew and kills many leaf- 
eating insects on roses. Proved effective on 
snapdragons, asters, hollyhocks and carna- 
tions. Recommended by commercial rose 
dealers. Easily applied and adheres to foliage 
without leaving conspicuous residues. 


Protect your vegetables with 


DUTOX, the non-arsenical insecticide for 
the control of beetles, weevils and many leaf- 
eating insects on vegetables. Use DUTOX as 
a control for the corn earworm on sweet corn. 
Sweet corn growers everywhere can obtain 
practically a clean crop by dusting the silk 
with DUTOX as soon as it appears. 
Buy from your dealer. Send for booklets 
giving full information on MANGANAR 
ROSE DUST and DUTOX. 
Distributed by 
THE PACIFIC R. & H. CHEMICAL CORP. 
El Monte, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 
1013 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND Incorporated OHIO 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1839 











Send $1.00 


for six months 
subscription 
to 


Pacific 


Sportsman 
FISHING 
HUNTING 
BOATING 


and we will 
send 


This 
Lighter 
Free 


Made from 16-gauge shotgun shells. 











(Actual Size) 


Lights in wind. 
Half-inch flint. 
Holds large quantity fuel. 


PACIFIC SPORTSMAN, 
551 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Please send Lighter and your Magazine for 
6 months, for which find One Dollar ($1.00) 
enclosed. 


Name.. 


Address .. 
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should be bored to fit the filling pipe 
snugly and this can be nailed into the 
board as shown. As the cover boards 
are nailed down, nail the angles to the 
side of one board to make a shelf or sup- 
port for the end of the joining board to 
prevent splitting or sagging. 

An inverted fruit can makes a good 
cover for the filling pipe. With the in- 
stallation complete it will now be neces- 
sary only to find how long it takes to fill 
the reservoir so you can return from 
your other work and transfer the hose 
to the next tree. 

Redwood kept damp lasts indefinitely, 
and the cost of material and the labor of 
installing you will find will be amply re- 
paid in time and labor saved. You may 
want to wait until the ground is softened 
by fall rains to put these in place, for 
digging will be much easier then. Give 
yourself and the trees a treat next sum- 
mer.—A. S. Kalenborn, Redwood City. 





TWO AUGUST DAHLIA SHOWS 


"THE Dahlia Society of San Fran- 
cisco will hold its annual Dahlia 
Show August 18 and 19 at the Pal- 
ace Hotel in San Francisco. The 
Dahlia Society of California holds 
its 18th annual exhibition on Aug- 
ust 25 and 26 at the San Francisco 
Municipal Auditorium. Be sure to 
attend! 











The sketch below shows how Ella Kleinschmidt 
of Alta, California, stakes her delphinium. 
The hoop is from an old wooden barrel. 
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He knows the way to 


“Luxuriant Lawns” 


and 
“Gorgeous Gardens” 


Watch your eager, always hungry 
Lawn, Shrubs, Bulbs, Garden and 
Flowers take on new vigor and 
richness. 


Watch gay colors add new loveli- 
ness to your home setting, and 
your lawn become a deeper green 
—whatever the season. 


It’s easy and inexpensive to fer- 
tilize them with this essential plant 
food. It quickens bacterial action 
in the soil. It can be applied ad- 
vantageously at any time. 


AMMONIATED 


CALA-BONE 


BONE MEAL 


provides a long-lasting supply of 
nourishing elements. It is pure 
odorless and safe—no danger from 
liberal application. 


Send for illustrated leaflet with 
application directions prepared by 
Sunset Magazine’s Garden Editor. 


0 Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: | 
“For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous | 
Gardens.” 


O Herewith (Mose) for $3 for 100-4b. bag. | 
| 


_ 


errr rrr rr ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


(Name of my Seed or Garden Store or Nursery) | 
Clip this coupon and mail co: | 

Garden Dept. ; 

Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. | 
Financial Center Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. | 




































































S soon as we finish writing this Adios—the 

last page of this August SUNsET—we are 
going to close down our desk, go home and 
throw a couple of bathing suits into a suit case, 
and skip out for a week’s vacation. This year 
we have chosen La Jolla (that little gem of a 
city nestled against the shore a few miles north 
of San Diego) for our vacation mecca. Once 
there we mean to do nothing but lie in the sand, 
and forget all about office details and SuNseErT. 
Going and coming, however, we shall have you 
with us, for all along the way we shall be looking 
for new and interesting ideas to pass along to 
you through the pages of this, your own all- 
western magazine. 


With our thoughts all tied up in such a vaca- 
tion bundle, it is hard to get down to talking 
about practical things like gardening, but, even 
so, we have one important garden warning that 
must be passed along to you at this time. And 
that warning is this: Don’t over-water your half- 
tender ornamental trees and shrubs in late summer 
and early fall; to do so makes them less able to 
withstand a severe winter such as the one experi- 
enced in California this past year. This is the 
consensus of opinion among the garden experts 
of the Pacific Coast. Copious watering starts 
the new growth which is easily frosted or frozen, 
therefore plants that are lightly irrigated go into 
the winter months much better prepared. 


x * 


Before going away, even for a short time, we 
always get one of our terrible cleaning-up spells. 
This time we are glad of it for we unearthed a 
new book that will interest some of you. It is 
“Indoor and Outdoor Plays for Children,” by 
John Farrar (Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
price $2). In this 200-page volume are nine 
charming plays for children—one to be given 
in the garden, one for the seashore, one around 
the Christmas tree, and so on. These plays are 
not the usual silly children’s dialogues of days 
gone by, but really beautiful little dramas and 
masques with simple yet effective settings. This 
isn’t a book that will appeal to all of you but we 
venture to say that someone reading this page 
will say: “That sounds like just the book I want!” 
If so, we shall be glad that we described it. 
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Speaking of books we must tell you of our 
new cartograph map, “Book Trails of the 
West.” In our odd moments (very odd that we 
had any) we painted a large outline map of 
Sunset Land and on it from time to time we 
sketch in homes of western writers, places about 
which famous books have been written and 
other scenes of literary importance. It works 
this way. A visit to the old home of Joaquin 
Miller starts us into a more complete study of 
his poetry. Then we get interested in his 
biography. On our visit to Miller’s old home 
we see the monument which he erected to John 
C. Fremont and we learn that it was from this 
hill that Fremont “first saw the golden sun 
sinking in the straits and so called it ‘the Golden 
Gate’.” This fact prompts us to pick up a book 
of history and follow Fremont’s trail over Sun- 
set Land. And so the book trail winds on—a 
long, long trail—linking past to present, and 
giving us a new interest in our reading and 
new objectives in our Pacific Coasting. If there 
are book trails in your corner of Sunset Land, 
won’t you tell us about them? We shall surely 
appreciate your doing so. 


Yes, we are going on our vacation! In two 
more hours we should be on our way! But 
when we come back don’t ask us how we enjoyed 
our vacation, for that is something that can 
never be told. Ben Hur Lampman in his de- 
lightful essay, “Memories of a Vacation,” puts 
it this way: 


“The returned vacationtst hesitates to reduce to 
speech the enjoyment he found in vacation. For 
when he is about to give vocal form to his recollec- 
tions, of a sudden they seem in hazard of being 
regarded as commonplace and trivial ... You see, 
he 1s forever remembering what the river said, when 
the fire was low and night came out of the halls, 
cool with dew, and purple with shadow, and white 
with stars... Obviously no returned vacationist 
dare tell his solicitous acquaintance that he had 
been where the rivers said ‘Hush! at twilight, or 
whirred like the looms of creation through the long, 


mysterious hours...” 


With that pleasant vacation thought we are 
on our way, waving a gay “Adios!” and wish- 
ing all of you happy days.—Lou Richardson. 
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FREE Garden Spray! 


WEW NICOTINE-OIL BASE SPRAY KILLS MORE PESTS..MAIL COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


WE HAVE just perfected a new 

spray and couldn't keep the news until 

next Spring. Besides, we believe that you who pur- 

chased a bottle of spray last Spring will have used it up by 

this time and will appreciate the FREE sample bottle of Union 

Garden Spray which we have for you. (See the coupon below). 

WHAT'S DIFFERENT ABOUT THIS SPRAY? 

Union Garden Spray has been proved by actual tests to kill " ” 

more aphids, mealy bugs, red spider, scale, thrips, white flies, etc., KILLS MORE PESTS 

than other sprays containing only oil or nicotine. It contains the Mail the coupon now for FREE 

highly effective Nicotine Sulphate, plus oil spray and other ac- ll sample—makes one gallon of spray. 

tive ingredients which kill insects not affected by many sprays. 
It is easier to use because the soap spreader has already been ’ 

added. Simply mix with water and use. Makes a fine, atom- ono ose é F E SAMPLE 

ized spray which covers 100%. Harmless to plants, but death en BOTTLE 


to pests. One 8-o0z. bottle makes 8 gallons of spray. UNION OIL COMPANY 
/ 601 Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A NEW SPRAY GUN ‘ Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

The Union Garden Sprayer is an improved gun of the con- sample bottle of UNION GARDEN SPRAY. 
tinuous ea type, giving thorough coverage with a min- SPRAY 8-oz. . . 50c Name 

imum of effort. Strongly constructed. Non-clog brass nozzle. SPRAYER . . . 50c Sues 


UNION OTL COMPANY cotntor Ms. L@ 
































